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EDITORIAL 


Tuis Journal is designed to promote the systematic study of the society 
functioning and developing in the Soviet Union. The study is important 
not only because nearly a quarter of mankind is included in social 
systems moulded more or less directly on the Soviet pattern, but also 
because Soviet society presents an opportunity of studying social 
institutions and ideas fundamentally different from those which pre- 
dominate in the sociology, politics and economics of the Western world. 
It is the function of social science to investigate the working of different 
social systems, the origin of the assumptions on which they rest and the 
limits within which those assumptions are valid. This Journal hopes to 
fill a notable gap in the social sciences of this country by devoting itself 
to the study of these problems as they have arisen in the U.S.S.R. in 
the last thirty years. 

The fact that most of the academic work on Soviet Russia in this 
country has hitherto been done within the framework of the Russian 
departments of our universities has naturally resulted in a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on such aspects of life as normally fall within the 
purview of modern language departments, i.e. linguistics and literature. 
It requires no serious argument, nor does it reflect in any way on the 
work of those departments, to show that this emphasis, from the point 
of view of social science and the study of the social life of the U.S.S.R., 
is one-sided. It is not our intention to compete with the work which is 
being done in these adjacent fields. Though some inevitable overlapping 
may occur with existing methods of approach, experience will help to 
eliminate any harmful duplication and a generally accepted division of 
work may be expected to emerge. 

We regard the function of this Journal as primarily to present evi- 
dence, and readers will notice that the discussion of the limitations of 
the available material occupies a considerable space in the contents of 
the first issues. The U.S.S.R. offers its own peculiar difficulties as a 
field of study, due to the difficulty of access for the foreign student, 
both to the country and to sources of information regarding it. On the 
other hand, the Soviet Union offers advantages to students which are 
sometimes overlooked. As a highly self-conscious society it produces 
an unusually large body of statements about its own aims, methods and 
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achievements which, whatever critical analysis they require, are a 
valuable source of evidence, if only as the verbal element in the machinery 
of government and cohesion. Moreover, as in Soviet society the apparent 
and the real centres of control tend to coincide, the structure and func- 
tions of the body social are perhaps more evident than in older societies 
where the levers of power are concealed behind a complicated frame- 
work of tradition and precedent. The gaps in documentation on the 
U.S.S.R. are great. But it is perhaps premature to dwell on the implica- 
tions of these gaps for the scientific study of Soviet problems until some 
progress has been made towards the utilization of the vast store of 
already available material. Work on this material is still in its infancy, 
and the few serious books on the U.S.S.R. written in this country, and 
in the West in general, represent a mere fraction of what can be achieved 
even with the material available. The first task consists, therefore, in 
helping both to make that material available to all serious students and, 
especially in critical reviews, to develop standards comparable with 
those accepted in other fields of social science. 

Almost the only form of data at present available on current 
developments in the U.S.S.R. is the content of Soviet publications, a 
considerable variety of which is received in this country. For this reason 
the backbone of the Journal will consist of reviews of and reports on 
such publications and annotated translations of materials which are 
important but otherwise not available in the English language. The 
selection of such material will obviously depend upon the space we 
have for it and upon the changing emphasis found in Soviet publica- 
tions on the various social and intellectual topics as they arise and 
command attention in the Soviet Union. Reviews of Soviet books will 
- be supplemented by reviews of such works of non-Soviet authors as 
make a serious contribution, whether critical or otherwise, to our 
knowledge of the U.S.S.R. Nothing is further from the intentions 
of this Journal than to conduct or promote either an attack upon, 
or a defence of, the U.S.S.R. and its institutions. Its object is to 
make information readily and reliably accessible in English and to 
build up by process of experiment a suitable technique for the selection, 
presentation and interpretation of such information. 
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Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941 (Department of State: Washington, 
1948). 

Documents and Materials Relating to the Eve of the Second World War, 
2 vols. (Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., 1948). 

Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, Third Series, vol. I 
(1949). 

L. B. Namier, Diplomatic Prelude (1947). 

Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, vol. II, 1936-1941 
(1949). ; 


THE purpose of this article is not to review the works listed above but to 
reconsider the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. from Munich to the out- 
break of the second World War in the light of the new material which has 
become available since 1945 and to assess the value of that material. 
Most of the material is assembled either at first or second hand in these 
volumes, all of which have their merits and limitations. Nazi-Soviet 
Relations, a publication issued by the American State Department, 
contains a selection from the German archives of documents throwing 
light on Nazi-Soviet relations from April 1939 to June 1941; and, though 
the obvious propaganda purpose of the selection makes it suspect to the 
historian, it enables the story of those relations to be studied for the first 
time in some detail. Documents and Materials, the counter-publication 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow, throws direct light on 
British and French policy, but none on Soviet policy, except in so far 
as this was influenced by the opinion of British and French policy formed 
by the Soviet leaders. The latest published volume of Documents on 
British Foreign Policy stops at July 1938. Professor Namier has made 
the first systematic study of the diplomatic documents and memoirs 
relating to the origins of the second World War; his bookis indispensable 
to any student of the period but, having been published before Nazi- 
Soviet Relations, throws comparatively little light on Soviet policy and 
especially on the Soviet-German negotiations. Mr. Beloff is an assidu- 
ous collector of sources; his book is valuable on this account, though he 
sometimes seems insufficiently critical of them. 

Of the diplomatic memoirs of the period Grégoire Gafenco, Derniers 
Fours de l'Europe (1946) is by far the most informative: he was the 
Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs, visited the principal European 
capitals in April 1939, is an accurate recorder of diplomatic events, 
and publishes important documents, most of them apparently derived 
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from French sources. H. Ripka, Munich: Before and After (1939) is 
understandably bitter against France and Britain, and misses no oppor- 
tunity of insisting on their exclusive responsibility. Of the French 
memoirs, Léon Noel, L’ Aggression Allemande contre la Pologne (1946) 
devotes too much space to working off the author’s grudge against 
Bonnet; Georges Bonnet, De Washington au Quai d’Orsay (1946) and 
Fin d’une Europe (1948) conceal the author’s anti-Soviet and pro-Nazi 
leanings, sustain the thesis that Munich was not responsible for the 
change in Soviet policy in 1939, and are inaccurate in detail, but throw 
some interesting side lights on Soviet policy, especially on the Polish 
and Roumanian issue. Ciano’s Diaries contain nothing significant on 
Soviet policy; Winston Churchill’s The Second World War, Vol. I: The 
Gathering Storm adds little or nothing for this period to his House of 
Commons speeches. The Soviet publication Istoriya Diplomatii (vol. 
3, 1945) reflects the official standpoint of 1945, but not of 1939, and says 
virtually nothing of the Soviet-German negotiations. 

The Soviet regime owed its survival at the outset to divisions between 
the capitalist powers which were locked in mortal combat when the 
October revolution occurred; had they been united, it would have been 
nipped in the bud. The lesson of this experience was not lost on the 
Bolshevik leaders. It was a condition of Soviet security that the 
capitalist world should remain divided, and that one part of it should be 
in friendly relations with the Soviet power. The first opportunity to 
translate this idea into practice occurred in 1922. It was eagerly seized 
at Rapallo. The cementing factors between Germany and Russia were 
(as in the days of Bismarck) a common fear of the western powers, the 
makers of the Versailles system, and common hostility to the Poles, 
now profiteers at the expense both of Russia and of Germany. The 
understanding between the U.S.S.R. and Germany lasted till 1934; 
what finally broke it was Hitler’s pact with Poland in January of that 
year. Then the U.S.S.R. turned to the western powers, and sought 
security against Germany through collaboration with them. The 
principle was unchanged. The capitalist world was still divided; and 
the U.S.S.R. maintained friendly relations with one of its parts. 

One further axiom of Soviet foreign policy at this time should be 
noted. Before 1935 the U.S.S.R. concluded only non-aggression pacts 
with other states, thus avoiding the obligations of mutual assistance. 
In 1935, after joining the League of Nations, the U.S.S.R. concluded a 
mutual assistance pact with France; but under this pact it was likely to 
find itself at war only with two great powers on its side (since British 
assistance to France in the event of German aggression could be as- 
sumed). In the Soviet-Czechoslovak pact of the same year, the U.S.S.R. 
made its obligation conditional on the fulfilment by France of the same 
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obligation; this pact was therefore an amplification of the alliance with 
France rather than an independent alliance with Czechoslovakia. 
Never during this period did the U.S.S.R. feel strong enough to give an 
independent guarantee of assistance to a small power; the guarantee of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic in 1936 is scarcely an exception. 

The Soviet collaboration with the western powers was in some: 
respects less easy than collaboration with Germany had been. In the 
first place, a revolutionary power could more easily find common ground 
with a ‘have-not’ power than with the ‘haves’; the specific issue of 
colonies was a case in point. Secondly, Germany and Russia shared the 
same dislike of the patronage by the western powers of the smaller . 
countries of eastern Europe created or aggrandized by Versailles. 
‘The countries which suffered most in the war of 1914-18’, said 
Molotov in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on August 31st, 1939, 
‘were Russia and Germany. Therefore the interests of the Russian and 
German peoples do not lie in mutual enmity.’ Thirdly, Germany had 
been as fully conscious as the U.S.S.R. of her own weakness vis-a-vis 
the western powers, and the partnership had therefore seemed equally 
necessary to both. The western powers, on the other hand, were not 
fully conscious between 1934 and 1938 of their weakness vis-a-vis 
Germany; they disliked the U.S.S.R. as a revolutionary power; and 
they mistrusted its military capacity — especially after the purges of 
1936-37. Yet they thought it a useful asset to have in reserve. As 
Cadogan, the permanent head of the Foreign Office, explained to Jan 
Masaryk in April 1938: 


There was deep mistrust of Russia and doubt whether she could effect- 
ively intervene outside her borders. This did not mean that Russia could 
not be utilized politically; on the contrary it was jn Czechoslovakia’s 
interest to keep the danger of Russian intervention before the eyes of the 
Germans, because, notwithstanding all assurances, Germany was afraid 
of Russia. ° 


The U.S.S.R. was conscious of its weakness, but did not trust the 
fidelity of its western partners: Stalin told the American Ambassador in 
June 1938 that ‘the reactionary elements in England represented by the 
Chamberlain Government were determined on a policy of making 
Germany strong as against Russia’. The only antidote to this fear of a 
deal between Chamberlain and Hitler at Russia’s expense would have 


1 Documents and Materials, 1, 103; Bonnet about the same time informed the Polish 
Ambassador in Paris that ‘the Franco-Soviet pact was very “vague” and the French 
Government was not at all inclined to rely on it’. He added that ‘he would be very 
pleased if, after elucidating the question of collaboration with Poland, he could tell 
the Soviets that France does not need their assistance’ (ibid., p. 113). 

2 J. Davies, Mission to Moscow, pp. 220-6. 
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been for the U.S.S.R. itself to keep open a door towards Germany 
through which it could forestall any such attempt; but, owing to Hitler’s 
bitter hostility to the U.S.S.R., this alternative scarcely seemed avail- 
able. This was the chronic dilemma of Soviet foreign policy in this 
period. 

Such was the situation when Hitler annexed Austria in March 1938. 
The annexation of Austria at once opened a threat to Czechoslovakia, 
which was linked by pacts of mutual assistance with France and the 
U.S.S.R. On March 17th, 1938, Litvinov announced to foreign corre- 
spondents in Moscow that the Soviet Government had proposed to all 
peace-loving powers to convene a conference to consider measures to 
prevent aggression. He added that, if Czechoslovakia were attacked 
and France came to her assistance, the Soviet Union in accordance with 
the Soviet-Czechoslovak pact would also come to her assistance. 
Litvinov was then asked how the Soviet Union, not having a common 
frontier with Czechoslovakia, could in fact come to her assistance. 
Versions of his reply differ in words, but not in substance. According 
to one account, he replied that ‘if the non-aggressive nations take up 
that problem seriously, it can be solved’;* according to another that 
‘means would be found’. One correspondent then asked whether this 
meant a ‘corridor’; opinions were divided whether Litvinov assented. 
The question whether the intention was implied to force a passage 
through Poland was discussed in Moscow at the time. The American 
Ambassador thought that it was.* The British, French and Czecho- 
slovak military attachés agreed that effective aid could be given only 
through Poland, since Roumania did not offer favourable ground for the 
passage of large forces, and evidently assumed that the U.S.S.R. could 
or would force a passage if it were refused.?, On May 12th, 1938, 
Bonnet, if his report may be taken at its face value, asked Litvinov 
at Geneva what would be the attitude of the U.S.S.R. ‘in. the 
event of a conflict between Prague and Berlin’. Litvinov promptly 
replied that if France fulfilled her obligations to Czechoslovakia, the 
U.S.S.R. would do likewise, but pointed out that the U.S.S.R. could 
reach that country only through Poland or Roumania, and added that 
there could be no question of forcing a passage through or over these 
countries.* Bonnet sounded the Polish and Roumanian Governments 
and found them both unwilling in the still hypothetical case of German 
aggression against Czechoslovakia to sanction the passage of Soviet 


3 Bulletin of International News, XV, 320. 

* Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939, Third Series, I, No. 92. 

5 Ibid. 

6 J. Davis, Mission to Moscow, pp. 189-90. 

7 Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, Third Series, I, No. 100. 
8 BonNnET, De Washington au Quai d’Orsay, p. 125. 
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forces. At the end of August 1938 the French chargé d’affaires in 
Moscow inquired what attitude the Soviet Government would take up 
in the event of a German attack on Czechoslovakia. Litvinov answered 
on September 2nd, 1938, in the terms of his reply to Bonnet in the 
previous May, and proposed that ‘in view of the negative attitude 
adopted by Warsaw and Bucharest’ the question of their objections be 
raised at the League of Nations. The same answer was repeated orally 
to Bonnet in Geneva on September 11th.* 

On the following day, September 12th, 1938, Hitler’s Nuremberg 
speech raised the temperature to crisis point, and concentrated attention 
on the Franco-British attitude. On September 14th Chamberlain’s’ 
flight to Berchtesgaden made it clear that appeasement was in the air. 
Except for critical articles in the press, Moscow remained silent for 
some days. About this time the Czechoslovak Government addressed 
an inquiry to the Soviet representative in Prague and was informed that, 
in the event of a German attack on Czechoslovakia, the U.S.S.R. 
(1) would fulfill its obligations under the pact of 1935 to come to the 
assistance of Czechoslovakia if France did likewise, and (2) would in any 
event honour its obligations under the League Covenant. Ripka, who 
reports this exchange, adds: 


The Czechoslovak Government did not ask Soviet Russia to come to its 
assistance automatically, regardless of the terms of their mutual pact, 
because it did not want to make it possible for Germany to declare ‘a 
crusade against Bolshevism’ ... In the ideological war which might have 
ensued — for that is how it would have been immediately described in 
German propaganda — the Great Powers of the West would undoubtedly 
have sympathized with the Berlin-Rome Axis as the defenders of ‘order 
and European civilization’ against ‘Bolshevik disruption and decay.’° 


Neither this nor the alternative explanation offered by Ripka of internal 
divisions in Czechoslovakia is wholly satisfactory: it seems inconceivable 
that the Czechoslovak Government did not in fact ascertain that the 
answer to such a request, if made, would be negative or non-committal. 

Finally, on September 21st, 1938, two statements appeared of the 
Soviet attitude — one retrospective, the other sounding a note of warn- 
ing for the future. At the League Assembly, Litvinov reiterated that 
the U.S.S.R. was willing to fulfill its obligations under the Czecho- 
slovak Pact and regretted that other counsels appeared to have prevailed. 
In Moscow a leading article in Pravda — the first on foreign affairs for 


® Bonnet, De Washington au Quai d’Orsay, pp. 199-200. The report of the French 
chargé d’affaires on Litvinov’s reply was also quoted by Daladier in his speech of 
July 18th, 1946; its authenticity is undoubted, though both Bonnet and Daladier may 
have had some interest in playing up the objections of Warsaw and Bucharest. 

10H. Ripka, Munich Before and After, p. 83. 
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many weeks — established the alibi of the U.S.S.R. in different terms. 
Having warned the western powers that Fascist appetites grew with each 
meal, and that self-determination if pressed too far might present 
dangers to France and Britain in Africa and Asia, it ended: 


The Soviet Union examines with composure the question which particu- 
lar imperialist robber stretches out his hand for this or that colony or vassal 
state; for it sees no difference between German and English robbers. But 
the ‘democratic’ states in Western Europe cannot regard these questions 
with indifference. In consenting to the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, 

. in blessing this dismemberment, England and France are playing with fire. 


This was a clear advertisement that, if the western powers saw no need 
to quarrel with Germany over Czechoslovakia, the U.S.S.R. had no 
reason of its own to do so. But this was not yet the dominant line. On 
the following day Pravda carried a further leading article entitled “The 
Forces of War and the Forces of Peace’ based on Litvinov’s Geneva 
speech, which was prominently featured. On September 26th, 1938, 
when a breakdown seemed likely to follow the rejection of Hitler’s 
Godesberg proposals, a British statement was issued to the press: 


If, in spite of all efforts niade by the British Prime Minister, a German 
attack is made upon Czechoslovakia, the immediate result must be that 
France will be bound to come to her assistance and Great Britain and Russia 
will certainly stand by France. 


Even at this late stage, the place accorded to Russia in this declaration 
was well received in Moscow, where a statement to the press on the 
following day included the following phrases: 


France and England have taken a stand on the side of Czechoslovakia . . . 
It is considered today that the requisite conditions exist for the realization 
of common agreement and for close military co-operation between England, 
France and Soviet Russia. The Soviet Government is willing to commence 
forthwith discussions to that end.?? 


Hard on the heels of these statements, and without further consultation 
with the U.S.S.R., came the Munich Agreement, so that the Soviet 
authorities might conclude that, while Soviet assistance was desired if 
war actually occurred, the western powers did not intend to discuss 
relevant decisions of policy with the Soviet Government. This was in 
effect the policy of ‘mistrusting’ Russia but ‘utilizing’ her to frighten 
Germany which Cadogan had explained to Masaryk five months earlier. 
Several statements in the Soviet press made clear the chagrin of Moscow 
at having been ignored. 


11H. Ripka, Munich, Before and After, pp. 150-1. 
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Throughout the last stages of the crisis the question how the U.S.S.R. 
was to give help to Czechoslovakia had apparently been allowed to slip 
into the background. This remains the most obscure point in the history 
of the fortnight before Munich. According to Ripka, ‘in the conversa- 
tion which M. Litvinov had at Geneva with M. Comnéne, the Rouman- 
ian Foreign Minister, every arrangement was made for the passage of 
Soviet troops over Roumanian territory on their way to Czechoslovakia.’ !* 
So Comnéne may possibly have told his Czechoslovak colleagues at 
Geneva; and the story seems to have circulated in Prague. But it was 
certainly untrue. No other source confirms it; and Gafenco, who 
succeeded Comnéne three months later, denies it.1* Nor was Roumania 
the crux, but Poland. Here the doubt is not whether Poland would have 
agreed to the passage of Soviet troops (she clearly would not), but 
whether the U.S.S.R. would have departed from the view previously 
expressed by Litvinov and forced a passage. On September 23rd, 1938, 
when it was apparent that Poland meant to take her cut in the partition 
of Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Government warned the Polish Govern- 
ment that, if Poland invaded Czechoslovakia, it ‘would be forced, in 
view of an act of aggression, to denounce without notice’ the Soviet- 
Polish non-aggression treaty of 1932. This cautiously framed ultimatum 
suggests that no final decision had yet been reached in Moscow. Had 
Poland become involved in serious hostilities in September 1938, it is 
unlikely that the U.S.S.R. would have remained quiescent any more 
than in September 1939. But any Soviet intervention against Poland in 
September 1938 would have been on the side of the western powers. 
That is perhaps the most striking difference between the two crises. 
The other Jeitmotifs in the major discord of August 1939 — Soviet 
scepticism of the seriousness of allied intentions, demand for a con- 
crete military agreement, and determination to take no decisive step 
in advance of a corresponding commitment by the allies, allied desire 
for Soviet support in the event of war, but reluctance to admit the 
U.S.S.R to participation in decisions of policy — were all played over in 
advance in the pre-Munich rehearsal. 


The period from October 1938 to March 1939 offers few reliable 
clues to the development of Soviet policy. That the western powers 
were unreliable allies against German aggression was apparent to the 
Soviet leaders; that the result, if not the intention, of Munich might be 
to turn German aggression eastward was no less clear; but no alternative 
policy could be found. According to one source the Soviet and German 
Governments in the autumn of 1938 ‘formally agreed to reduce to 


12H. Ripka, Munich Before and After, pp. 338-9. 
13 G. GaFENCcO, Derniers Fours de L’Europe, p. 148. 
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tolerable proportions the attacks against each current in the public 
press of the other’; but this is unconfirmed by any documentary evidence. ** 
The only official Soviet pronouncement during this time was the usual 
anniversary speech on November 6th,. delivered on this occasion by 
Molotov. It devoted a minimum of space to foreign policy, but contained 
some significant phrases: 


The second imperialist war has already begun on an immense field from 
Gibraltar to Shanghai. The democratic powers allege as a pretext their 
weakness in face of the aggressor; but in reality they do not desire to 
intervene seriously against the aggressor, for they are still more afraid of 
the workers’ movement. The Soviet Union, the country of socialism, has 
alone shown a resolute front towards aggression . . . The French and British 
Governments have sacrificed for the sake of a bargain with the aggressor not 
only Czechoslovakia, but their own interests. 


Molotov thus repeated the two-fold attitude taken up in the previous 
September. If the war was an imperialist war, the U.S.S.R. might 
properly hold aloof; if it was a war of democratic powers against an 
aggressor, the U.S.S.R. would support the former, if they meant 
business; but Munich was interpreted (for the present, at any rate) as 
showing that they did not mean business. The announcement at the 
end of January 1939 of the third Soviet Five-Year Plan, with its shift 
of emphasis from consumer goods to heavy industry, reflected a growing 
consciousness of a danger of war, but revealed nothing of the Soviet 
attitude to other powers. Nor is there any indication of a substantial 
change in the German attitude towards the U.S.S.R. during this period. . 
Hostile references to Bolshevism and to the U.S.S.R. continued to 
appear in Hitler’s main speeches of the winter of 1938-39, though the 
full fury of the Nuremberg speech of September 1938 was not repeated. 
Support given by Germany after Munich to Ruthenia as the kernel of a 
future ‘greater Ukraine’ was soft-pedalled after January 1939 (though 
not abandoned till March, after the occupation of Prague). But this 
change was due partly to the inherent difficulties of the policy and partly 
to a desire to appease Hungary (which joined the anti-Comintern pact 
in February 1939); no other conclusions can safely be drawn from it. In 
January 1939 a German commercial mission on its way to Moscow was 
recalled from Warsaw — for what reason is unknown; no special signi- 
ficance can be attached to this incident. 


14 The statement comes from unnamed Nazi informants cross-examined by the 
Americans in Nuremberg in 1945 (Foreign Affairs, October, 1946,'p. 141). Apart from 
the unavoidable doubts attaching to ex post facto reminiscences of war criminals 
awaiting trial, this is a most unsatisfactory source. The informants are rarely named; 
their evidence is rot reproduced verbatim; it is not stated whether it was so recorded 
at the time, or whether the narrative has been merely written up from notes. The 
narrative as published is evidently not the full report of the investigators. 
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The changes in the diplomatic map of Europe between March and 
August 1939 will long be a subject of controversy. Though much 
detailed information has become available, the precise stages of evolu- 
tion through which: Soviet policy passed during these months will 
probably always remain to some extent a matter of speculation. What 
vital decisions were taken at what moment, and for what reason, by 
whom? Such questions cannot be fully answered for any of the great 
powers, and for the U.S.S.R. less than for any. But the general trend is 
not obscure. Since 1934 the U.S.S.R. had firmly believed that Hitler 
would start a war somewhere in Europe: the bugbear of Soviet policy 
was that it might be a war between Hitler and the U.S.S.R. with the. 
western powers neutral or tacitly favourable to Hitler. In order to 
conjure this bugbear, one of three alternatives had to be envisaged: 
(1) a war against Germany in which the western powers would be allied 
with the U.S.S.R. (this was the first choice and the principal aim of 
Soviet policy from 1934-38); (2) a war between Germany and the western 
powers in which the U.S.S.R. would be neutral (this was clearly hinted 
at in the Pravda article of September 21st, 1938, and Molotov’s speech 
of November 6th, 1938, and became an alternative policy to (1) after 
March 1939, though the choice was not finally made till August 1939); 
and (3) a war between Germany and the western powers with Germany 
allied to the U.S.S.R. (this never became a specific aim of Soviet policy, 
though the discovery that a price could be obtained from Hitler for 
Soviet neutrality made the U.S.S.R. a de facto, though non-belligerent, 
partner of Germany from August 1939 till, at any rate, the summer of 
1940). It is fundamental to an understanding of Soviet policy at this 
time that the Soviet leaders thought an aggressive war by Hitler certain, 
and believed that to choose one of these three policies was the only way 
to avoid having to face him alone. 

The prelude to the events of the spring and summer of 1939 was a 
speech by Stalin at the party congress on March roth, 1939. This 
speech was an extraordinarily astute exercise in political tight-rope 
walking, from which it would be rash to draw any confident conclusion 
other than the indeterminate and embarrassed state of Soviet foreign 
policy at the time. Only about one-sixth of the whole speech was 
devoted to the subject, but the passage was placed at the beginning of 
the speech to indicate its importance. Stalin began by repeating Molo- 
tov’s statement of November 1938 that an imperialist war was already 
in progress, and named Japan, Germany and Italy as aggressors: 


The three aggressive states and the imperialist war started by them have 
turned upside down the whole system of a post-war peace regime ... The 
aggressor states carry on war everywhere injuring the interests of the non- 
aggressive states, primarily England, France and the U.S.A., and the latter 
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give ground and retreat, making one concession after another to the 
aggressors. 


This attack on the aggressors was, however, carefully balanced by an 
attack on England and France, whose abandonment of collective 
security in favour of ‘non-intervention’ and ‘neutrality’ was, in Stalin’s 
words, tantamount to saying: ‘Let every country defend itself against 
the aggressor as it will and can, our interest is not at stake, we shall 
bargain both with the aggressors and with their victims.’ This was 
‘something very like encouragement of the aggressor’, and was equal to 
saying to Germany: ‘Start a war with the Bolsheviks and all will be well.’ 
This was the basis of the ‘noise’ which had been made in the British, 
French and American press about supposed German designs on the 
Ukraine. Finally Stalin summed up Soviet policy under four heads: 


(1) We stand for peace and a strengthening of commercial relations with 
all countries ... in so far as these countries maintain such relations with 
the Soviet Union, in so far as they do not attempt to assail the interests of 
our country; 

(2) We stand for peaceful, intimate and good neighbourly relations with 
all neighbour countries having a common frontier with the U.S.S.R. ...; 

(3) We stand for assistance to nations which have become victims of 
aggression and are fighting for the independence of their country; 

(4) We are not afraid of threats from the aggressors and are ready to deal 
a double blow for every blow of the instigators of war who attempt to 
assail the inviolability of Soviet frontiers. 


Stalin concluded the foreign policy section of his speech by laying down 
four tasks for the party: 


(1) To carry out and continue a policy of peace and strengthening of 
commercial relations with all countries; 

(2) To observe caution and not to allow our country to be drawn into 
war by war-mongers who are accustomed to ‘rake the fire with other people’s 
hands’; 

(3) By all means to strengthen the fighting powers of our Red Army and 
Red Fleet; 

(4) To strengthen international ties of friendship with the workers of all 
countries who are interested in peace and friendship between nations. 


In spite of a divergence in the Russian idiom, the second of these items 
contained an obvious echo of the current.American accusation against 
Great Britain of expecting others to ‘pull her chestnuts out of the fire 
for her’: this was its main significance. 

Statesmen, like private individuals, sometimes betray the sub- 
conscious processes of their own minds by the motives which they 
attribute to others. In retrospect the most striking sentence in the speech 
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was perhaps the one in which Stalin summed up the attitude of the 
western powers: ‘Let every country defend itself against the aggressor 
as it will and can, our interest is not at stake, we shall bargain with the 
aggressors and with their victims.’ The speech seems, however, to have 
made no great impression in the west. How much importance can be 
assigned to it in the development of Nazi-Soviet relations remains a 
matter of speculation. After the banquet to Ribbentrop in the Kremlin 
on August 24th, 1939, Molotov ‘raised his glass to Stalin, remarking 
that it had been Stalin who — through his speech of March of this year, 
which had been well understood in Germany — had brought about the 
reversal in political relations’;'® and, in his speech to the Supreme Soviet . 
on August 31st, 1939, Molotov observed that ‘in Germany they under- 
stood correctly these statements of Comrade Stalin and drew practical 
deductions from them’. But the desire to flatter Stalin as the first 
begetter of the agreement just successfully concluded was too trans- 
parent for the remarks to carry their full weight. The second source is 
an unnamed Nazi official — perhaps Schmidt, Ribbentrop’s interpreter 
— cross-examined by the Americans in Nuremberg in the autumn of 
1945. According to this statement: 


In the spring of 1939 Stalin in a public address asserted that even violent 
contradiction in outlook and governmental forms need not constitute an 
obstacle to practical co-operation between two states having common 
interests in concrete matters, and Moscow let Berlin know informally (the 
Germans said) that this utterance was spoken with Germany particularly 
in mind. '* 


The words attributed to Stalin do not occur in his speech of March 
1oth, 1939, and he made no other in this period; no particulars are given 
of the date and manner of the alleged informal hint. The Nazis in 1945 
were as eager as Molotov in 1940 to ascribe to Stalin the major share of 
credit for the agreement of August 1939. 

Stalin’s speech of March roth, 1939, clearly did not announce any 
positive decision of Soviet policy: what it did was to keep all options 
open and to hint more plainly than before that they were open. Five 
days after the speech Hitler occupied Prague; and on March 18th, 1939, 
encouraged no doubt by the more vigorous reaction of British opinion 
and (after two days’ hesitation) of the British Government to this coup, 
the Soviet Government handed to the German Ambassador in Moscow 
an exceedingly strong note (which was published) protesting against 
the German action and refusing to recognize the incorporation of the 
Czech lands in the Reich. On the same day, the British Government 

18 Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 76. 


16 Foreign Affairs, October 1946, p. 141; the unsatisfactory character of this source 
has already been noted. 
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asked the Soviet Ambassador in London what would be the attitude of 
the Soviet Government in the event of an attack on Roumania, which was 
at that time feared. The reply was a proposal for an immediate confer- 
ence at Bucharest to be attended by representatives of Great Britain, 
France, the’ U.S.S.R., Roumania, Poland and Turkey: this was rejected 
by Great Britain as premature. On March 2rst, 1939, the British 
Government proposed that the British, French, Soviet and Polish 
Governments should sign an undertaking to consult together. in the 
event of a threat to the independence of any European state. This 
proposal, which was published, was accepted by France and by the 
U.S.S.R. (subject to acceptance by the two others); Poland rejected it 
as likely to cause ‘difficulties and complications’ and proposed a bilateral 
pact with Britain. A British cabinet minister, Mr. Hudson, was in 
Moscow from March 22nd to 28th for trade talks, and was warmly 
received, but to the evident disappointment of his hosts had no author- 
ity to discuss political issues. The communiqué issued by Tass on his 
departure affirmed that ‘both sides have explained their positions and a 
number of substantive disagreements have been revealed which will, it 
may be supposed, be reduced to a minimum in the course of further 
discussions in London’ — a piece of unfounded wishful thinking which 
caused some embarrassment to the British minister and betrayed the 
eagerness of the Soviet Government for negotiations at this time. On 
March 31st, 1939, without any further approach to the U.S.S.R., the 
British Government gave a unilateral guarantee to come to the assistance 
of Poland if she were attacked. After the Italian invasion of Albania 
on April 7th, 1939, the British Government gave similar guarantees to 
Roumania and Greece. 

These decisions, while they indicated a new readiness to assume 
military obligations to resist German aggression and were thus hailed by 
some British observers as a step towards rapprochement with the 
U.S.S.R., were taken in a form which was bound to widen rather than to 
bridge the rift between the two countries. After a brief ray of encourage- 
ment from the sharper reaction in the west to Hitler’s coup of March 
15th, two rebuffs were sustained by Soviet diplomacy; the rejection of 
the Soviet proposal of March 18th for a conference at Bucharest, and 
the tacit withdrawal of the British proposal of March 21st for a four- 
power declaration when that proposal was declined by Poland. The 
final stroke was the unilateral guarantee to Poland of March 31st. To 
make Poland the pivot of British security policy in eastern Europe meant 
the diplomatic exclusion of the U.S.S.R., as the exchanges of the last 
fortnight had shown; it also appeared to mean the military exclusion of 
the U.S.S.R., since Poland maintained to the full the objections an- 

nounced in May 1938 to any passage of Soviet troops across Polish 
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territory. Even the limitation of the British guarantee to the case of 
aggression by Germany, which was contained in a secret protocol to the 
formal Anglo-Polish agreement of August 25th, 1939, does not appear to 
have been stipulated in April, and was in any case not divulged till 
October 1939, so that the guarantee must have had the air of being 
directed as much against the U.S.S.R. as against Germany. It being still 
an axiom of Soviet policy that the U.S.S.R. must be in friendly relations 
with one of the two major groups of capitalist powers, anything that 
looked like a rebuff by one entailed a movement towards the other. One 
other point deserves mention. In guaranteeing to come to the aid of 
Poland against German aggression, Great Britain had covered the © 
vulnerable western frontier of the U.S.S.R. in so far as a paper guarantee 
could cover it. It is true that the U.S.S.R. was sceptical of the value of 
this guarantee; but at any rate no further paper guarantee could improve 
on what had already been announced. Henceforth it became doubly 
clear that nothing but a concrete programme of military aid from 
Britain would be of any interest to Moscow. 

While the analysis of British policy lies outside the scope and purpose 
of this article, it is necessary here to consider how certain aspects of it 
appeared to those responsible for the making of Soviet policy. The 
Chamberlain government’s unconcealed dislike of close relations with 
the U.S.S.R. was explained by them on the ground (to quote the 
History of the C.P.S.U. (B) first published in September 1938) that 
while ‘the so-called democratic states’ feared any accession of strength 
to the Fascist states, ‘they fear even more the working class in Europe 
and the movement of national emancipation in Asia, and regard 
Fascism as an excellent antidote to these dangerous movements’.*? 
Asked in the House of Commons on March 31st, 1939, for an assurance 
that ‘there are no ideological impediments between us and the U.S.S.R.’ 
Chamberlain had no hesitation in giving it. But the suspicion was com- 
monly entertained in ‘left’ circles in Great Britain. The other motive 
weighing with the Chamberlain government was beyond doubt belief 
that the purges in the U.S.S.R. had brought about a severe decline in 
military efficiency and perhaps in political cohesion. On May 16th, 
1938, the British chargé d’affaires in Moscow reported some remarks 
made by himself and by the British military attaché to the French 
Ambassador, who had expressed optimism about the prospects of Soviet 
aid against German aggression: 


I hoped his Excellency would not be disappointed if I ventured to dis- 
agree with him in regard to any facile optimism to which the present 
Russian situation might have led him ... The consensus of opinion of 


\” History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), Engl. ed. 1939, 
P. 334. 
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nearly all the military attachés, with the possible exception of the U.S. 
attaché, was that the recent political reconditioning of the Russian Army 
had undoubtedly undermined discipline and reduced its value as an 
offensive weapon, while the purges among the generals and senior ranks of 
the Soviet Army had thrown the General Staff and Higher Command into 
such appalling chaos and disorganization for the time being that one could 
not possibly tell what might or might not happen in the event « a major 
operation. 


The military attaché then followed with a gloomy review of the state of 
Soviet military preparations; and the chargé d’affaires concluded that 
‘even a partial military adventure or demonstration was most impro- 
bable’.‘* This was probably typical of the reports made to the British 
Government by its military and diplomatic advisers at this time. On the 
other hand there is no doubt that British military opinion equally over- 
estimated Polish military strength. How far these estimates, and the 
readiness of the government to accept them, were influenced by 
ideological prejudices is another matter. Whatever the explanation, the 
Chamberlain government at this time plainly preferred Poland to the 
U.S.S.R. as an ally.** 

On the other hand the opposition — whether the officiai Labour 
opposition or Mr. Churchill’s Conservative group — were in no better 
case from the Soviet point of view. For, while they constantly urged a 
mutual assistance agreement with the U.S.S.R., they persistently turned 
a blind eye on the dilemma caused by the refusal of Poland to accept any 
arrangement envisaging the admission of Soviet forces into Polish 
territory in the event of German aggression and the refusal of the 
U.S.S.R. to make any arrangement which did not provide for this 
contingency. Mr. Churchill-in the House of Commons on May roth, 
1939, admitted that he had been ‘astounded’ by the Polish guarantee; 
asked ‘whether the General Staff was consulted before this guarantee 
was given as to whether it was safe and practical to give it, and whether 
there were any means of implementing it’; and warned the government 
of the ‘brutal truth’ that ‘without an effective eastern front there can be 
no satisfactory defence of our interests in the west, and without Russia 
there can be no effective eastern front’. But he passed over in silence 
the equally brutal truth that there could be no effective eastern front 
unless Polish objections to the admission of Soviet forces into Poland 
were overruled, and that the unconditional guarantee given to Poland 
made it virtually impossible to overrule them. The Labour opposition 
buried their heads in generalities about collective security. The 


18 Fagg 20s on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, Third Series, I, No. 222. 
L. B. Namur, Diplomatic Prelude, p. 93, quotes specific American evidence for this 
view; on May 19th, 1939, Chamberlain in the House of Commons referred to Poland 
as ‘that great, virile nation on the borders of Germany’. 
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Chamberlain Government, in the words of Gafenco, ‘shared in regard 
to the Soviet Union neither the optimism of Mr. Churchill‘ nor the 
illusions of the Labour opposition’.*° Though it made what was, in the 
view of the Soviet leaders and in the subsequent judgment of history, 
the wrong choice, it at least knew, as the opposition did not, that the 
choice between Poland and the U.S.S.R. had to be made. Of all British 
statesmen the only one who can have seemed to Soviet observers to take 
a realistic view of the situation was the veteran Lloyd George,** who in 
the House of Commons on April 3rd, 1939, commented on the guarantee 
to Poland: 


I cannot understand why, before committing ourselves to this tremend- 
ous enterprise, we did not secure the adhesion of Russia . . . If Russia has 
not been brought into this matter because of certain feelings the Poles have 
that they do not want the Russians there, it is for us to declare the con- 
ditions, and unless they are prepared to accept the only conditions under 
which we can successfully help, the responsibility must be theirs. 


A fortnight after the British guarantee to Poland comes the first 
clearly documented, though still highly tentative, Soviet approach to 
Germany. 

E. H. Carr 
[To be concluded | 


20 G. GaFENCO, Derniers Fours de l’Europe, p. 139. 
21 After the outbreak of war in September 1939, Mr. Maisky made an observation in 
this sense to the author of the present article. 








COMMENT ON SOVIET ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


THE view that all Soviet figures are naturally suspect, designed as 
propaganda-instruments to deceive the unwary, is no longer seriously 
held, and scarcely merits attention here. Though commonly met with 
in uninformed circles before the war, it was seldom if ever accepted, at 
any rate in its crude form, by anyone with much experience of handling 
Soviet statistics and submitting them to normal tests of consistency.! 
Gaps there were, of course (which grew larger towards the end of the 
*thirties for security reasons), and continuous series were difficult to con- 
struct in many cases owing to changes of base and of definition. A 
notable post-war gap has been the absence of regular annual output 
figures of particular industries (although these can to some extent be 
deduced from the published index-figures which have 1945 as a base, 
and from information as to the relationship of post-war output to 1940 
output). But such difficulties are met with in varying degrees in the 
handling and interpretation of the published data of all nations. And 
although in some respects Soviet published data before the war were 
deficient by comparison with this country, in other directions they were 
more plentiful.* 

One deficiency that aroused much comment in the West during the 
’thirties and was often cited as a reason for suspicion, was the absence of 
any index number of general prices; the publication of such indices 
having been discontinued in the early years of the first Five-Year Plan. 
This deficiency is qualified, however, by two considerations. Firstly, 
we have now learnt from our own experience of recent years that price- 
indices have very restricted meaning and limited use in conditions of 
rationing and controlled prices and wide dispersion of price-movements,* 


1 Cf. Dr. A. Bayxov: ‘I do not share the view that Soviet statistical and other 
sources are less reliable than those published in other countries. On the contrary, 
systematic study over a number of years has convinced me that they can be used to 
canalyse the economic processes . . . of the U.S.S.R. with the same degree of confidence 
as similar sources published in other countries.’ (The Development of the Soviet Econo- 
mic System, xiv.) 

2 The fullest collection of quantitative data is the 500-page Socialist Construction: a 
Statistical Abstract (in both Russian and English) of 1936. For the years subsequent to 
1936 nothing of the kind was published; and one had to rely on particular sets of 
published figures (e.g. of output of selected industries). 

3 In U.S.S.R. between 1929 and 1934, there was not only a spread between the 
price-movements of rationed and unrationed commodities, but multiple prices for the 
same commodity according to whether it was bought ‘on the ration’ or ‘off the ration’ 
(the Soviet ration-system taking the form of a minimum quota to which one was 
entitled at a fixed ‘ration price’; additional amounts being purchasable, if available, at a 
much higher price), and in the case of the latter according to the market in which it 
was purchased (e.g. in the ‘closed co-operative’, the State ‘commercial stores’ or on the 
free market). 
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and that they may be positively misleading at a time when consumption- 
habits are subject to considerable change. Secondly, value-data con- 
cerning production were generally given in ‘constant prices of 1926-27’, 
and accordingly did not depend on the use of a price-index for conver- 
sion from money into real terms: when comparing the value-data for 
different years. What this meant was that the constituent items of the 
total in question (e.g. for some branch of industry) for any year were 
valued at the prices ruling in the base year; 1926-27 being chosen as this 
base year on the ground that it was the first ‘normal’ year after the 
reconstruction-period following the war and civil war, when prices had 
been restored to some kind of normal relationship with one another. 
This practice of valuing output in different years in the prices of a single 
year is now familiar to us in this country; seeing that it has become the 
practice since the war in our own official statistics to express the gross. 
value of consumer goods and services (i.e. consumers’ expenditure) 
‘in 1938 prices’. 

This particular method of valuation has been the subject of a more 
serious, if less sweeping, criticism of Soviet statistics, of which a good 
deal has been heard in the past ten years. The use of 1926-27 prices asa 
basis of valuation was said to be defective as a measure of output over a 
period during which considerable price-changes had occurred — more- 
over, price-changes involving a considerable dispersion of particular 
prices. The effect of using it was to introduce a serious ‘upward bias’ 
into the measurement of industrial output between 1928 and the war. 
This was the onus of Colin Clark’s criticism of Soviet claims about the 
growth of industrial output in his Critique of Russian Statistics; and it 
was repeated in a recent symposium in the American Review of Economic 
Statistics for November 1947, entitled ‘Appraisals of Russian Statistics’. 

This criticism is essentially concerned with the comparative ‘weight- 
ing’ of different items in an output-total. The contention is that, since 
products like tractors and certain types of machinery, which expanded 
rapidly under the first two Five-Year Plans, had a relatively high cost 
of production in the middle ’twenties, valuation in 1926-27 prices assigned 
to them an undue weight. Any general index of production represents a 
summation of numerous dissimilar items: tons of steel and of coal, yards 
of cloth, numbers of motor vehicles (of diverse types), of railway loco- 
motives, of machine-tools, etc. The total (and changes in the total) will 
depend on how the summation is made — on the basis upon which these 
dissimilar items are added together. The only common property in 
terms of which they can be measured and added together is their value 
at some given time and place; and the result will vary according to which 
of various possible sets of relative values is taken. Evidently the 
relative values of motor cars, locomotives, textile products and wheat 
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will be very different in U.S.A. in the year 1938 from what they will be 
in, say, Russia or Italy or Scandinavia or India in the same year, or from 
what they were in U.S.A. at the beginning of the century. If one is 
trying to measure the output-change of a total comprising these items 
over a period when the percentage change in output of motors, textiles 
and wheat differs appreciably, it will clearly make a difference whether 
one chooses a set of prices which allots much weight or importance to 
motors and little weight to wheat and textiles, or the converse. A 
fundamental and insuperable problem confronting all such computa- 
tions is that there will inevitably be an arbitrary element in the selection 
of this system of weights. One can, of course, exclude the more obvious 
cases of abnormality, such as the choice of a year when some prices are 
subsidized and others are inflated. But there is no criterion by which 
one can decide (except for some purpose within a specially defined 
context) whether the structure of relative prices in a country in the early 
stages of industrialization or in a country at a late stage of industrializ- 
ation gives a more ‘accurate’ or ‘true’ result. 

That measurement in prices of the earlier period will (in the case 
considered) yield a higher rate of growth than measurement in prices of 
some later year is not, I think, to be disputed; although the extent of the 
divergence is probably less than is commonly suggested (one recent 
American computation‘ indicating that the limits of such divergence 
are about 35 per cent). What can be disputed is the claim that the 
former measurement is biassed in the sense of being wrong according to 
some objective criterion as to what is the ‘correct’ weighting of different 
products for the purpose of comparing an output total at one date with 
an output-total (differently constituted) at another date. An American 
writer has put the matter in this way: 


In a country in the first stages of industrialization the spread between 
prices of industrial goods of a low degree of fabrication and prices of highly 
fabricated goods is relatively larger than in a well-developed industrial 
country ... As the country progresses on the road of industrialization, the 
spread tends to become more narrow. At the same time the share of re- 
latively highly fabricated goods in total output increases. If prices of the 
first year of the period are used as weights, the increase in output over 
the whole period appears greater than it would if prices of the last year of 
the period were employed. 


This he refers to as ‘a specific case of a general index problem’, and 
admits that ‘the choice between the two methods is in general arbitrary’. 
From the tone of some western critics one might have supposed that 
* Paut A. Baran in The Review of Economic Statistics, November 1947, pp. 232-3- 


5 ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON in The Review of Economic Statistics, November 1947, 
Pp. 220. 
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Soviet statisticians were quite innocent of such difficulties and limita- 
tions inherent in the choice of 1926-27 prices as a base. This, however, 
they are very far from being; and there has been, in fact, considerable 
discussion of the matter in Soviet economic literature.* As a result of 
this, valuations of fixed capital and of investment are made in the 
prices of later years, owing to the large changes in constructional costs 
which have occurred. For example, all investment-expenditures in the 
second Five-Year Plan were expressed in prices of the year 1933; and 
for the two subsequent quinquennial plans the prices of the years 1936 
and 1945 were respectively chosen as a basis. Moreover, a recent 
article in a Soviet economic journal contains a hint that a change from - 
1926-27 prices to present-day prices as a basis for valuing gross industrial 
output is now contemplated. * 

A particular difficulty attaches to new products introduced since the 
base year. In some cases these could be treated by analogy with similar 
pre-existing products. But in many cases it would be impossible, or at 
any rate misleading, to do this. The method was at first introduced of 
valuing these new products in the prices of the first year in which they 
were put into full and normal production. This has been made the 
ground of a second criticism: namely, that owing to price-inflation in the 
thirties it had the effect of inflating the output-total of later years (and 
hence exaggerating the growth of output), since the part of output 
consisting of new products was valued at much enhanced prices. For 
example, if in the year 1932 some new type of combine-harvester or 
machine-tool was introduced for the first time, and if the general level 
of costs had risen between 1926-27 and 1932, the addition to output 
which these combines or machine-tools represented in 1932 and subse- 
quent years would be unduly inflated (since they were valued at the 
higher 1932 prices) compared with older types produced both in 1932 
and in preceding years (which were valued at 1926-27 prices). 

It may be that there is some weight in this criticism for the years of 
the First Five-Year Plan, during which money-wages and prime costs 
exhibited a marked rise. But any upward bias thereby introduced into 
the total figure of industrial output is, I believe, much smaller than the 
critics imply, for the following reasons. The majority of cases in point 
were capital goods (since consumer goods were not subject to much 
diversification and novelty during the First Five-Year Plan, which was 
predominantly a plan for the development of heavy industry). Now 


* For examples cf. the present writer’s Soviet Economic Development since 1917, pp. 
261-2; also V. SoBOL, ‘On the Question of the Valuation of Fixed Capital’, Planovoe 
Khozaistvo, 1947, No. 4, pp. 54-62, which criticized existing ‘motley’ methods of 
valuing fixed capital and argued that ‘only valuation of fixed capital in replacement 
prices’ could afford a ‘firm basis’. 

68 P, VLapIMIROV in Voprosi Ekonomiki, 1948, No. 8, p. 32. 
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heavy industry continued to receive subsidies up to 1936, with the 
object of stabilizing the prices of capital goods. The original reason 
for this was that in the middle and late twenties heavy industry was rela- 
tively backward in recovery from the effects of war and civil war and 
many plants were old and high cost plants. Subsequently the policy of 
subsidizing their products no doubt had the effect of preventing the 
prices of capital goods from rising as much as other prices and costs. 
Moreover, the extensive replacements of older equipment in these years 
with modern equipment and the opening of new plants must have had 
the effect of substantially lowering real costs as compared with 1926-27; 
as must the extension of standardization of products and specialization 
of plants.’ Hence, despite the rise in the wage-level in the interim, the 
disparity between the prices of new capital goods introduced in the 
later years of the Plan and of their prototypes in 1926-27 was probably 
much smaller than is commonly assumed. At any rate, this method of 
dealing with new products was abandoned in 1936; and therefore did not 
influence any output totals subsequent to that date. It may well be 
significant that the year of its discontinuance saw also the termination 
of subsidies to heavy industry. The defects of the method have been 
stressed by Soviet writers: for example, the statement in a well-known 
textbook published in the same year that under it ‘ “‘constant”’ prices 
lose the notion of an internally linked system of weights in the base 
period’, and that it produces ‘an inevitable distortion of the weights of 
heterogeneous articles in a general total of production constructed on the 
calculation of individual articles according to the prices of various 
years’.® According to the new method items which were introduced 
into production after 1926-27 were to be valued at their 1935 prices, 
which were then to be converted to a 1926-27 level by means of an index 
of price-changes since that date in the branch of industry in question 
or in some analogous product. *® 

A number of critics in the West (including Professor Prokopovicz) 
have pointed to the discrepancy between the percentage growth of basic 
metal production (in quantity terms: e.g. pig-iron and steel tonnage) 
and the percentage growth of output in the engineering industry (ex- 
pressed in value terms at 1926-27 prices), and hence in the total for 

7 For example, in the engineering industry (according to the Summary of the Fulfil- 
ment of the First Five-Year Plan, Gosplan 1933, p. 68) ‘in 1932, the mass production 
works, which played an insignificant role in the beginning of the Five-Year Plan period, 
produced 48.6 per cent of the total output’. In 1937 four-fifths of total industrial out- 
put came from plants newly built or totally reconstructed since 1928. 


8 A. I. RotstEIn, Problemi Promishlennoi Statistiki S.S.S.R., vol. I, pp. 242-4; also 
cf. vol. III (1947), pp. 65-9. 

® ROTSTEIN, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 248-9. In the case of industrial co-operatives 1932 
prices were chosen; these being converted to the level of 1926-27 by the co-operative 
centre before being submitted to Gosplan (‘Instructions for the Composition of the 
Plan for 1937’, Plan, 1936, No. 18, p. 29). 
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heavy industry, as presumptive evidence that the latter contains an 
‘upward bias’. Between 1928 and 1938 the output of steel and of pig- 
iron increased rather more than four times (that of coal by rather less 
than four times and of electrical power eight times), whereas the value 
of output of machinery increased over the same period 16 times, and 
the value of output of industry in general 6 times. 

But such a divergence between the two series (basic metal production 
and value of final output), on the contrary to being surprising, is 
precisely what one would expect. Particularly would one expect to find 
it in a period of rapid industrial transformation, such as the Soviet 
Union witnessed in the pre-war decade. Industrial progress, especially’ 
at an early stage of development, consists in a shift from simpler to 
more complex products; and hence in a steady increase in the ratio of 
‘value added by manufacture’ to basic materials. Not only was there a 
shift in the proportion of metal put into steel rails and the proportion 
put into tractors, motor cars and machinery in the years of the Five- 
Year Plans (a shift in favour of the latter group of products), but there 
was also a shift towards the production of the more complex and intric- 
ate types of machine-tools, scientific instruments, etc., which previously 
had been imported or else had been manufactured on no more than an 
experimental scale. An influence in the same direction would also be 
exerted by economies in the utilization of raw materials (e.g. improved 
utilization of steel scrap and fuel economies). The same divergence 
between the two series is in fact found in the statistics of other countries. 
Nor is the divergence in the case of the U.S.S.R. any greater than could 
reasonably be expected. The surprising thing is, rather, the close 
correspondence in the relationship between the two series in the case of 
U.S.S.R. and of the U.S.A. In the American case one has, of course, to 
take a longer period to find any comparable degrees of growth. For the 
period between 1899 and 1929 one finds that the index of American 
blast-furnace products increased by approximately three times, while 
the index of value added by the American machinery industry (adjusted 
for changes in wholesale metal prices) showed an increase of approxi- 
mately eight times. This compares with a figure of five-and-a-half times'° 
for the value-index of ferrous metals and sixteen times for machinery in 
U.S.S.R. between 1928 and 1938.'! This particular criticism of Soviet 
statistics of industrial output seems to have no validity at all. 

A final matter which has aroused a good deal of comment is the 
definition of national income in Soviet statistics. This definition is a 


10'The divergence between this value-index and the quantity (tonnage) increase 
referred to above is evidently due to the more rapid increase over the period in the 
higher grade metal products. : 

- ye the present writer in The Review of Economics and Statistics, February 1948, 
pp. 36-7. 
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more restricted one than that employed in Britain and America, and 
adheres fairly closely to the concept of ‘material production’. By a 
distinction, familiar enough to the classical economists, services sup- 
plied directly to a consumer and unconnected with the creation of an 
actual commodity are not classed as part of current production, and the 
valuation of them (either directly or via the incomes of those who supply 
them) is not included in estimates of the national income. The incomes 
accruing to those who supply such services are treated as belonging to 
the category of ‘redistribution of the national income’: to a second stage 
at which the primary constituents of real income (the ‘real values 
created in production’) are exchanged against such services and sup- 
plied as ‘derivative’ incomes for the maintenance of those responsible 
for these services. It should be explained that such a dividing line 
between what is ‘productive’ and what is ‘non-productive’ isnot endowed 
with any moral significance and is by no means intended to be identical 
with the distinction between what is socially useful and useless. It is 
intended merely as a dividing line between what are treated as distinct 
economic categories, to one of which the notion of a product and of per- 
man productivity can be tangibly applied and to the other of which it 
cannot be so applied, at any rate with anything approaching precision. 
This definition has, again, been the subject of considerable discussion 

in Soviet economic Jiterature; and a number of Soviet economists have 
maintained the view that no satisfactory line can be drawn between 
intangible services and material products. Evidently such a line is hard 
to draw, like.all dividing-lines in both the natural and the social sciences, 
and when drawn contains elements of illogicality. But these difficulties 
are not any greater (and may well prove, I think, to be much less) than 
those involved in the Anglo-Saxon definition, which includes the armed 
forces and policemen and advertising agents as well as educationists 
and doctors and public health administrators (on the ground that all 
such services are paid for) while excluding the unpaid services of house- 

wives. In the Soviet classification not all services are excluded. The 

public catering services appear as a constituent part of the national 

income, and industrial medical services which are financed by industrial 

enterprises (and which accordingly figure in industrial costs) are 

apparently included. So also is industrial administration up to the level 

of industrial enterprises or trusts (but excluding the industrial Ministries 

and their sub-departments — admittedly an arbitrary demarcation line) 

and both transport and the commercial distribution of commodities. 

But a dividing line is drawn between the transport of goods and the 

transport of passengers; the latter being omitted from computations of 

the national income, as are also the services of administrators in State 

departments concerned with such things as health and education, 
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defence and social welfare, and the services of the armed forces, most 
doctors, teachers and artists. It has been estimated that the items which 
are excluded by the Soviet definition and included in the American and 
British definitions of national income amount in American conditions 
to about a third of the American national income and in Soviet condi- 
tions (where such services have a proportionately smaller weight) to 
slightly more than one tenth of the Soviet national income.*? This 
affords a rough indication, at any rate, of the magnitude of the adjust- 
ment which has t» be made in any comparison of the national income 
totals of this country or the U.S.A. and of the U.S.S.R. 

The national income is designed to measure ‘the values newly created 
within a given year’. In Marx’s terminology the gross production of a 
period consists of (1) that part of the value of constant capital which has 
entered into production during the period (current wear and tear of 
machinery and plant, raw materials and components and fuel and power 
used up in production, etc.), plus (2) the total wage- and salary-bill of the 
labour force, plus (3) the surplus-value created (which in a capitalist 
economy goes as profit, interest and rent to owners of property in the 
means of production). National income, by contrast, includes only the 
second and third of these items. Alternatively, the national income can 
be regarded as the sum total of the net production of all the various 
branches of the national economy. A Soviet handbook of statistics 
contains this description: 


National income, considered from the aspect of its material-real com- 
position, represents a compound-total of consumable material wealth, 
consisting of a fund of unproductive consumption and a fund of accumula- 
tion [i.e. new investment] ... The size of the national income can be cal- 
culated: (1) as the sum of the net production of the branches of the national 
economy in which national income is created; (2) as the volume of means of 
production and articles of consumption utilized for accumulation and for 
unproductive consumption; (3) as the total of individual incomes of the 
population occupied in the productive sphere and of incomes of productive 
enterprises; (4) as the size of the final income of the population and of 
enterprises. In correspondence with these are distinguished the real 


(productional) or personal (distributional) methods of calculating national 
income. !* 


The published output-figures for Soviet industry are, of course, 
figures of gross production, since they consist of quantities of final out- 
put of all enterprises multiplied by price (whether the current price or 


12 Paux A. BaRAN in The Review of Economic Statistics, November 1947, p. 230; PAUL 
STUDENSKI in Studies in Income and Wealth (National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York), vol. VIII, p. 205. 

18 Slovar-Spravochnik po Sotsialno-Ekonomicheskoi Statistike (2nd, revised edition, 
Gosplanizdat, 1948), p. 82. 
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the equivalent 1926-27 price).!¢ The method of calculating net produc- 
tion (by contrast with gross production) is defined in a pre-war Soviet 
textbook on the national income as follows: 


One can arrive at the total of net production of industry by subtracting 
from the total of gross production (with increment of goods in process) 
expenditure on materials used up (including that on materials used in the 
increase of goods in process). This quantity should consequently include 
that net product which is included in the increment of goods in process and 
of partly finished products. *5 


But in addition to the subtraction of materials and fuel, etc., used up 
in the course of production, the amortisation (or depreciation) of fixed 
capital is also deducted. This amortisation is customarily expressed as 
a given percentage (varying with the particular case) of the value of the 
fixed capital.** It is in this connection that questions of the method of 
valuation of fixed capital, which were referred to above, have a special 
importance. Whether fixed capital is valued at its original value or at its 
replacement cost will clearly make a significant difference to the result 
if building costs or the cost of equipment have changed in the interim. 
Moreover, if the former method is used (which has been the practice) 
fixed capital brought into existence prior to 1936, when products of 
heavy industry were subsidized and hence were often supplied by a 
factory at less than their prime cost, may be valued at a lower figure than 
fixed capital of a later date, despite a fall of real costs in the capital goods 
industries in the interim.’ And if fixed capital is valued at an unduly 
low or an unduly high figure, the amortisation-charge will be equiva- 
lently low or high as a percentage of the value of current output, and 
the estimate of net production, and hence of national income, will to 
this extent be inflated or under-estimated. It is to problems in national 
accountancy such as this'* — the strict relating of all such estimates to 


14 Since the value of components and semi-finished goods produced within the account- 
ing unit in question are deducted from output of the final stage of production in 
estimates of gross production, the result will depend on a number of factors such as the 
definition of the accounting unit, the degree of vertical integration in industry, etc. 
For variations of practice and definition, cf. the writer’s Soviet Economic Development 
sirce 1917, pp. 262-4. 

18 Narodny Dokhod S.S.S.R., (ed. Chernomordik, 1939), p 

16 In agriculture allowance is made for depreciation of & Sidings, machinery and 
livestock and for expenditures on such things as current repairs, seed, feeding-Stuffs, 
fertilizers, fuel and oil, in the calculation of net agricultural production from gross 
production. 

17'V. SosBoL, loc. cit., p. 60. 

18 Another example is the problem of railway rates, about which there has been 
discussion. The tendency of recent changes has been towards basing freight-rates 
upon the estimated cost of transport, in place of the traditional system under which 
rates were related to the prices of the goods transported (cf. a paper read to the Institute 
of Economics on ‘Railway Tariffs in U.S.S.R.’ by Prof. D. J. Chernomordik sum- 
marized in Izvestia Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R., Econ. and Law Section, 1949, No. 1, pp- 

55-6). 
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real phenomena of production lying behind the price-structure — that 
recent Soviet discussions about the relationship of price to value and the 
réle of the concept of value in a socialist economy seem very largely 
to refer. 

The statement of national income in terms of ‘constant prices of 
1926-27’ meets special difficulties owing to changes since that date in the 
ratio which the items needing to be deducted from gross production 
bear to the value of the gross product. This ratio will alter as a result of 
changes in productivity, of changes in relative prices, and also of shifts 
in the relative importance of different products and industries. To make 
the kind of deductions of which we have spoken above, both final output 
and the subtracted items have initially to be valued in terms of current 
prices. The problem is then to reduce the net product thus reached 
to the basis of 1926-27. A method which was put forward in the middle 
thirties was to reduce this net product in current prices to 1926-27 
prices by using the price-index appropriate to gross production; the 
result being defined as ‘net production calculated in constant prices’. 
This method clearly has defects which have been pointed out by Soviet 
statisticians; one textbook, to which we have already referred, speaking 
of it as ‘conditional and approximate’ only, and ‘the more approximate 
... the more distant the base year from the year in question’.’* But the 
defects of this method are only likely to be considerable over a period in 
which the prices of raw materials or of capital equipment have moved 
differently, in a marked degree, from the prices of final output. To 
some extent this may have been the casein the pre-war decade, owing 
to the more rapid development of the machine-making industries (and 
hence of productivity in them) as compared with consumer goods indus- 
tries: an influence which would have given to this method a ‘downward 
bias’ in measuring the growth of the national income. But it seems 
probable that this influence was to a large extent overlaid by other 
factors (e.g. the subsidization of capital goods prior to 1936, to which 
we referred above, and possibly offsetting movements of raw material 
prices); and one cannot think that any such bias could have been very 
considerable, especially in view of the relatively small proportion which 
costs of amortisation bore to total costs in most industries. 

Maurice Doss 


19 A. I. ROTSTEIN, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 309-10. 








REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


THE DISCUSSIONS ON E. VARGA’S BOOK ON CAPITALIST 
WAR ECONOMY? 


More attention has been devoted in the West to the public criticisms of 
Academician Varga’s book than to the basic issues of the discussion.* 
However outstanding Professor Varga may be amongst the Soviet 
students of international relations and economics, this is not the first of 
his works which has been criticized on theoretical grounds. Varga, a 
leading theorist of pre-1914 Hungarian Social Democracy, became 
People’s Commissar for National Economy during the Hungarian 
Soviet regime of 1919 and then joined the Communist Party. His book 
The Economic Problems of Proletarian Dictatorship, written immediately 
after these events, is a uniquely practical exposition of Communist 
experience and thought outside Russia during that period.* Since 1927 
he has lived continuously in the U.S.S.R., as Director of the Institute 
of World Economics and World Politics, which was merged last year in 
the Institute of Economics, amongst whose leaders he plays a subordin- 
ate part. He has written in the Russian language a number of theoret- 
ical books of which the most important is, perhaps, Volume I of a 
planned large-scale history of world economic crises since the 1830s.‘ 
Much of his work was on the industrial cycle, and the discussion under 
review is not the first occasion when his tendency to explain the cycle by 
‘under-consumption’ has been criticized from the orthodox Marxist 
point of view.’ Within, and even more outside, the U.S.S.R. Varga’s 


1E. Varca, Izmeneniya v Ekonomike nes v Itoge Vtorot Mirovoi Voiny. 
Akademiya Nauk S.S.S.R., Moscow, O.G.1.Z., 1946. 

2 The best available commentary in English i is by F.C. Barghoorn in The American 
Slavic and East European Review, October 1948. 

® Lenin’s notes on it (in Leninskii Sbornik, vol. VII, p. 371), are an important con- 
= to the critical assessment of that stage in the development of Communist 
thought. 

‘ The present writer reviewed this work at length (in German) in Zeitschrift fuer 
Sozialforschung, Paris-New York, 1938, No. 1-2. 

* The reproach of a reformist revision of Marxism may have been supported by 
the fact that (pp. 13-14) Varga’s forecast of increasing economic intervention by the 
state is clearly connected with his explanation of economic depression by ‘under- 
consumption’, which might imply an interpretation of state intervention in terms of 
increasing the purchasing power of the masses for consumers’ goods. If in Varga’s ex- 
planation of the cycle more emphasis were laid on those elements of the Marxist theory 
(especially in Theories on Surplus Value, vol. 11) which stress the non-coincidence of 
money accumulation and effective‘demand (as, more recently, the Keynesian theory 
does) this would leave more room for state interventions hostile to the working class 
(e.g. state subventions for investments by the big monopolies). But this point has not 
been made in the Soviet discussions and, indeed, the Keynesian theory (interpreted 
however, in terms of under-consumption which would fit only some of the Keynesians’ 
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reputation has always rested to a large extent on his analysis of current 
economic events, but there is little truth in the view, widespread in the 
West, that the recent criticism of his work was mainly caused by failure 
to forecast, or mistakes in forecasting, the next economic depression. * 
In his general analysis of the prospects of the industrial cycle (Chapter 
x11) Varga, like many Western economists, started from an extra- 
polation of events after World War I, inserting corrections required, in 
his opinion, by the much greater destruction caused by World War II 
and by the amount of state-intervention, which would continue. Varga 
did not «xpect a substantial rise in prices in the U.S.A. and allowed for 
some exports on credits granted by the Countries with increased pro- 
duction capacities — U.S.A., Canada, and to some extent Britain — to 
those suffering ‘crises of under-production’. Thus the countries with 
preserved or increased productive capacity would enjoy some two or 
three years of prosperity, to be followed ‘by a crisis of overproduction 
which is likely to be more protracted than the depression of 1920-21’; and 
the coincidence of the crises of ‘under-production’ and of ‘over-produc- 
tion’ (in different parts of the world) might result in a general economic 
depression. After the reconstruction period of about ten years the 
economic cycle all over the capitalist world would be conditioned by a 
deepening of ‘the fundamental contradiction of the capitalist system, 
i.e. the contradiction between socialized production and private 
appropriation of the social product’, i.e. by increasing difficulties in 
marketing the social product, especially consumers’ goods, supply of 
which must increase because of increasing output of means of pro- 
duction. * 

The central issue in Varga’s book and the criticism of it was whether 
the War involved changes in the essential structure of capitalist society 
as described by traditional Marxism. Varga’s statement that ‘in all the 


® In his letter to the Editor of Pravda (March 15th, Engl. translation in Soviet 
Weekly, March 23rd, 1949) Varga stated that as early as 1946 ‘on the basis of the analysis 
of concrete data about the economy of the U.S.’ he foretold, in an article published in 
Pravda, ‘that an over-production crisis in the U.S. would begin not later than 1948, 
which, apparently, has proved to be correct’. See also below, p. 36. 

” pp. 263-5. 

8 pp. 11-12. 





has been the subject of the sharpest attacks in Soviet journals. Varga’s opinion on this 
point is summarized in the statement (pp. 299-300) that public measures to create 
additional employment can be successful ‘only in so far as the necessary means are 
raised from that part of surplus-value which otherwise would be accumulated in money 
form; that is to say, if neither the effective demand of the already employed part of the 
population, nor the real investments by private entrepreneurs, are reduced’. He adds 
that, in the long run, the creation of new unemployment in consequence of increased 
productive capacity cannot be avoided unless additional employment is created in the 
construction of schools, hospitals, etc., that is to say, is diverted to non-productive 
Purposes. Varga does not mention armaments, but the causes of that omission may 
correspond to those influencing Western reformers who made similar statements 
during the war. 
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bourgeois countries, belligerent and neutral, the state acquired decisive 
importance in war-economy’* may be regarded as a near-truism, and no 
criticism was raised against his enumeration of direction of production, 
distribution of raw-materials and labour and food-supplies as the fields 
in which state influence was felt.1° But Varga, applying Lenin’s descrip- 
tion of the war-economics of World War I as ‘war-monopolist state 
capitalism’?! to World War II, explains it as meaning 


that the war-economy of bourgeois countries remains capitalist economy, 
and not some kind of war-socialism. It is monopoly-capitalism, because the 
interests of the big monopolies continue to predominate; it is war-economy 
because production and consumption are subordinated to the interests of 
~ war; it is state capitalism because the economy is adapted to the needs of 
war by the state power representing the interests of the bourgeoisie as a 
whole. '? 
The bourgeois state as the organization of the entire bourgeoisie as a whole 
had to attempt compulsorily to subordinate the private interests of individual 
enterprises and persons to the needs of warfare.'* 


The increased role of the state is expected to continue, but to a smaller 
extent.'¢ Planning'® intervention by capitalist states is described as a 
mere emergency measure conditioned by the shortage of essential war- 
materials, restricted (in contrast to Soviet planning) to those fields 
of economy which serve military needs, and limited by the power 
of the big monopolies to use their predominant position within as 
well as in relation to the organs of state war economics to sabotage 
decisions infringing their private interests. The war-economic organs 
of bourgeois states'* are formed of professional officials and repre- 
sentatives of the consumers’ and of the labour interest together with 
the employers’ representatives. It is never explicitly stated, but the 
inference may be drawn that the state interest thus represented is 


® p. 15, Varga’s italics. ; 

10 pp. 17-18. Onpp. roff, the importance of the state is illustrated in its capacity as main 
consumer, as owner of an increasing number of enterprises and appropriator of an 
increasing share in the national income, as controller of the distribution of labour, of 
means of production and of food-supplies, as price regulator, and as organizer of the 
exploitation of foreign territories for the needs of war. 

11 Coll. Works (Russian), vol. XX, p. 515. 

12 pp. 16-17. 

13». 18, Varga’s italics. 

14 pp. 32-3. In I. A. Trachtenberg’s introductory chapter to Voyenoye Khozaistvo 
kapitalisticheskich stran i perekhod k mirnu ekonomiki (The War Economy of the 
Capitalist Countries and the Transition to Peace Economy, issued by the former Institute 
for World Economy and World Politics, Moscow, Gosplanizdat, 1947), which was 
more sharply criticized than Varga’s book (cf. Bolshevik, 1948, No. 5) even an 
increased role of state intervention in the economy of capitalist countries other than 
U.S.A. was expected for the post-war period (op. cit., pp. 46ff). 

18 The term, when used of capitalist countries, is always put in inverted commas. 

16 With the obvious exception of the fascist states. The other characteristic of Ger- 
man war-economics mentioned is the availability of a state-economic machinery pre- 
pared already during the preparation period of the war. 
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‘bourgeois’ only in that it is the interest of a society based upon private 
ownership of the means of production. Varga remarks that even full 
realization of the nationalization programme of the Labour government 
would not increase public ownership in Britain beyond the extent 
already current in pre-war Germany, which certainly was a capitalist 
country; but apart from this, the capitalist character of the economics 
even of bourgeois-democratic countries with far-going nationalization 
programmes is demonstrated by the payment of compensation. Only 
in the countries ‘of the new type of democracy’ does nationalization 
involve substantial changes in the distribution of national wealth and 
national income in favour of the state ‘though even in these countries 
private ownership in means of production is preserved as a rule’.1* The 
difference between this statement, made in 1946, and recent assessments 
of the trends prevalent in those countries is obvious.*? 

Varga devotes much attention to the concentration of production and 
centralization of capital, due to the concentration of military supplies 
in the hands of the big monopolies, and —in one of the most interesting 
and best-documented chapters of his book—to the technical progress 
made in connection with the specific demands of the war as well as with 
the removal of former restrictions of technical progress by the interested 
monopolies. On the other hand, he dwells on the reduction of national 
wealth in all the European, and most of the other belligerent countries. 
Even for the U.S.A. he assumes a restriction of the capital available for 
peace production.'* For Britain, on the basis of the White Paper on the 
National Income and Expenditure in the Years 1938-44, he juxtaposes 
the restricted amount of privately owned capital to the increased public 
property in factories built during the war.** 

In Varga’s exposition of international relations much emphasis is laid 
on the disruption of world communications and the destruction of the 
international division of labour during the war, whilst the growth of the 
U.S.A. into the main workshop of the non-Soviet world is under- 
estimated to a remarkable extent. Emphasis is laid on the progress of the 
industrialization of some colonial countries and the delay in the in- 
dustrialization of others, especially India, which is juxtaposed to their 
transition from a debtor to a creditor position. Thus the familiar 
changes in the political life of the former colonies assume a central 
interest, and Varga envisages a period of concessions by the colonial 
powers to the movement for national emancipation. ‘New transi- 
tional forms of colonial oppression will ultimately lead to the formal 
grant of full political independence while economic dependence 


17” Cf. B. Bierut’s report on the foundation congress of the United Workers’ Party of 
Poland, in For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy, 1949, No. 1. 
pp. 82-3. 
5. Bx. 
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will be preserved.’*° Varga did not envisage such changes in the relations 
of strength between the U.S.A. and Britain as would upset the former 
Soviet views. He described them as the two remaining capitalist Great 
Powers, each dominating vast territories (Britain in combination with a 
“West European bloc’) whose mutual antagonism would again become an 
important factor in world politics. The U.S.S.R. would continue to 
enjoy strong sympathies within the capitalist countries. Although 
reactionary circles would try to sharpen the antagonism between the 
socialist and the capitalist world, under the impact of democratic 
public opinion and of the military strength of the U.S.S.R. as shown 
during the war, the Western governments would not easily envisage an 
armed conflict.2° The future would be shaped by the development of 
the inherent economic contradictions of capitalism, including the 
implications of demographic changes. Varga characterized the econo- 
mics of the ‘democracies of the new type’ as dominated by state capital- 
ism, the state being no longer an organ of the bourgeoisie, and therefore 
using the product of the nationalized enterprises in the interests of 
society as a whole, so that ‘the fundamental contradiction between 
socialized production and private appropriation of the social product’** 
is finally resolved; but however important their example, the specific 
weight of these states in capitalist world economics is much too small 
to influence capitalism’s prospects.*? While noting the tendency of the 
industrial cycle to be sharpened with the growth of the basic contradic- 
tion of capitalism, Varga refrained from generalizations as to the 
prospects. 

In the discussion of the book, M. N. Smit, without getting much sup- 
port from other speakers, suggested the possibility of a specific state- 
capitalist stage within the development of monopoly-capitalism. Varga 
regarded this issue as one of terminology, but was sharply rebuked by 
I. Laptev** for having neglected Lenin’s description of state-monopoly 
capitalism, as developed during World War I, as the definitely last stage 
of capitalist development immediately preceding the socialist revolu- 
tion.?* The question, Laptev wrote emphatically, ‘is not a question of 
terminology, but one of the fundamental issues of the Leninist-Stalinist 
theory of the socialist revolution’. In his critique of James Allen’s book 
World Monopoly and Peace** the similarity of which to Varga’s views was 
emphasized, I. Kusminov?* explicitly rejected the view that state- 
monopoly capitalism might be progressive if state power was held by a 

20 pp. 318-19. 

21 See above, p. 29. 

22 pp. 291-2. On later changes in Varga’s attitude see below, pp. 33-4. 

23 In Pravda’s critical review of the discussion on Varga’s book, January 26th, 1948. 

24 Coll. Works (Russian), vol. XXI, p. 187. 


25 New York, 1946. 
26 Bolshevik, 1948, No. 5, pp. 65 and 6off. 
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revolutionary-democratic coalition. The character of the state, 
Kusminov argued in the traditional Marxist way, was determined by the 
distribution of economic power; and a democratic government which 
failed to proceed on the way to socialism would soon become the prisoner 
of the non-expropriated capitalists. The argument immediately con- 
cerned the policies of the ‘democracies of a new type’, which had been 
described in Varga’s book as specific and progressive forms of state 
capitalism, but a fortiori it concerns any suggestion of a possible modi- 
fication of, e.g., British capitalism arising from increased state inter- 
ference, which is described by all the orthodox critics of Varga as only 
a different and more efficient form of monopoly-rule. 

Varga’s book was subject to extensive criticism in a series of special 
combined meetings of the Economic Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
and the Economics Department of Moscow University on May 7th, 14th 
and 21st, 1947. The proceedings were published by him as a special 
Appendix to the November (1947) issue of the journal Mirovoye 
Khosaistvo i Mirovaya Politika*’ (World Economy and World Politics). 
Part of the criticism** moved on traditional doctrinaire lines: Varga was 
reproached for his emphasis on the reduction of national wealth in con- 
sequence of the war (outside the Americas) which might impair the 
workers’ claims to concessions from the capitalists’ war-profits and the 
U.S.S.R.’s just claims to reparations; for having postulated a tendency of 
colonies to approach the status of ordinary capitalist countries; and even 
for the attention devoted by him to demographic changes as bound, 
in due course, to strengthen the relative position of the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe.** More serious critics reproached Varga with having 
overstated the permanent importance of measures enforced upon the 
capitalist countries by the temporary war-emergency. Varga was 
criticized as having to resort, in his speech introducing the discussion, 
to political accidents, such as Roosevelt’s death, in order to explain the 
failure of his forecast that prices in the post-war period would not rise 
as sharply as after World War I. In view of the further internal develop- 
ment of the ‘democracies of the new type’, Varga had to retreat from 
their description in the book as mere specific and progressive forms of 
state capitalism. Once they were recognized as representing a transition 
stage to socialism,*° it was obviously impossible to retain a description of 


*7 An English translation has been published by the Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
in the series Current Soviet Thought prepared by the Russian Translations Project of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. 

*8 In an atmosphere later described (Voprosi Ekonomiki, 1948, No. 2, p. 111) as 
liberal towards Varga’s mistakes, these criticisms met nearly general rejection. 

l.c., p. 19. 

8° Cf. Varga’s article in Mirovoye Khosaistvo i Mirovaya Politika, 1947, No. 3, which 
was published before the discussion of his book. Kusminov (l.c., p. 72) mentions that 
at the first Cominform conference the representatives of the ‘new democracies’ 
strongly protested against a description of their domestic economies as state capitalist. 


Cc 
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their economies which, in the discussion of the ’twenties, had been 
rejected as a description of the Russia of the N.E.P. Varga upheld the 
essence of his argument by stating that planning, at least in the sense 
current in the U.S.S.R., was impossible while much of the national 
economy was in private hands. Subsequent Cominform criticism of 
Yugoslavia implies a view not inconsistent with this part of Varga’s 
argument. 

The main issue in the recent discussions was the interpretation of 
state intervention in capitalist economies. As in his book,*? Varga stated 
in the discussion that the bourgeois state, when regulating the economy 
in the interest of the war effort, acted for the bourgeois class, which, as a 
whole, was interested in winning the war, even if this implied over- 
ruling the interests of individual powerful monopolies. To the speakers 
who questioned the possibility of a bourgeois state exercising control 
in the interests of social powers other than the most powerful of the 
capitalist monopolies, Varga answered by reference to the Prussian and 
Japanese junker castes, the American farmers and the participation of 
the British trade unions in the Labour government.*? His opponents had 
scored an impressive point by quoting** from Donald Nelson’s Arsenal 
of Democracy the statement that even under the New Deal the American 
government refrained from regulating the war economy by methods 
other than compliance with the needs and demands of Big Business at the 
expense of the smaller entrepreneurs: a different behaviour, though 
perhaps conducive to quicker victory over the external enemy, might 
have defeated the cause the U.S. stood for. Varga** could only reply that 
the U.S.A. had not been so deeply involved in the war as to make any 
important war-economic issue a matter of national survival. 

After the discussion, the official point of view was formulated in 
Laptev’s article: ** 


Monopoly capitalism is characterized by the fusion of the state machine 
with the controllers of the capitalist monopolies and of finance-capital, so 
that it is used by the robber-monopolists as a means to extract higher super- 
profits. The changes in the economics of the capitalist countries during 
World War II are characterized by an immense increase of the part played 
by the capitalist monopolies ... which are the driving force of war- 
economics and to whose interests the policies of the bourgeois state are 
subordinated. The bourgeois state cannot do anything against the interests 
of the capitalist monopolies and the financal oligarchy; as soon as it tres- 
passes on the interests of the monopolists in its attempts at ‘planning’ it is 
bound to fail. 


31 pp. 10 and 35ff. 
%2 Protocol of the Discussion, p. 61. 
33 RUBINSTEIN, ibid., p. 26. 
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At the end of his book** Varga had said that ‘the role of the State [in 
economics] will remain more important than before the war. The issue 
of a larger or smaller share in running the state will form the main 
content of the political struggle between . . . bourgeoisie and proletariat.’ 
Before 1939 such a statement, with its obvious implications as to the 
prospects of gradual reform, would certainly have been described as 
reformist; and it is not surprising that, in the present tension of inter- 
national relations, the term is again being used by Varga’s critics. More 
impressive is the fact that as late as 1946-47 such a statement was made 
by the leading Soviet student of international relations and that even 
some of his critics at that time restricted themselves to indicating that a 
different development, namely, complete exclusion of the working class 
from political power was possible.** If Britain should proceed further on 
the way to reaction, the nationalization of the coal mines might cease to 
constitute a progressive achievement.** Nearly a year of increased 
international tension had to pass before the change of attitude in this 
matter was formally announced.*? The orthodox argument against 
Varga was summarized by Laptev as follows: 


While not denying the influence of the bourgeois state on economics, 
Marxists consider that capitalist economies develop on the basis of 
elemental laws independently of the state. In no conditions can the 
bourgeois state decisively influence the development of capitalist economics 
... Every real Marxist should realize that the assertion of a decisive part 
played by the bourgeois state, be it even merely in war-economics, implies 
a denial of the action of the elemental laws determining the development 
of capitalism in the sense that capitalist war-economics would develop 
according to the will of the all-powerful state, instead of according to those 
laws. Moreover, economies would continue to develop in the same way. 
From such a position the conclusion may be drawn that the bourgeois state 
may be able to overcome the elemental action of the law of value, of the 
general law of capitalist accumulation, of the pauperization of the working- 
class, crises and unemployment, and even may succeed in establishing a 
planned order. 


Varga’s critics, Laptev amongst them, had reproached him for having 
concentrated in his book on the economic aspects of the implications of 
the war, promising treatment of the political issues in another work. 
However this may be, they appear not to have quite withstood the 
temptation to pay him back in the same coin, speaking in terms of econo- 
mics while they meant politics. It has been correctly observed? that none 
of them was as definite as Varga in his forecast of the next economic 

% ». 318. 
35 ARSHANOY, l.c., p. 33. 


* Lop, Lc. @. 35. 
37 Cf. New Times, 1948, No. 18. 
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depression;** but the real issue was joined in the apparently scholastic 
question whether ‘the general crisis of capitalism’ had started with the 
growth of monopoly-capitalism, as asserted by Varga, or with World 
War I and the Russian revolution, as stated by his critics. If ‘the 
general crisis of capitalism’,** i.e. the process by which capitalist society 
is being replaced by socialist, arises automatically from monopoly- 
capitalism, it may be interpreted as a growth of the state capitalist 
elements in connection with a shift in the distribution of political power. 
This was the view ascribed to Varga, at least by his critics, and he had not 
disownedit. Ifthe general crisis is essentially characterized by the struggle 
of the two systems, the socialist and the capitalist, confronting each 
other on the international scene, ‘° everything depends on their compar- 
ative strength. Varga’s critics‘! therefore were not satisfied with his 
later statements ** that his original description of the economics of the 
‘democracies of the new type’ as state capitalist, with analogies even in 
British nationalization policies, corresponded to an earlier stage of 
their development meanwhile outgrown. If no intermediate stage 
between capitalism and socialism is conceivable except for short 
transition periods, ** it follows that each phenomenon appearing on the 
international stage has to be classified according to which of the two 
opposite camps it is destined to join according to the inherent dynamics 
of its development. 

In his much criticized book The War Economy of Britain** L. J. Even- 
tov, at that time a supporter of Varga’s point of view, had tried to con- 
nect his and Varga’s interpretation of the internal dynamics of British 
war economics with the international situation by reference to Lenin’s 


38 In his speech at the session of the Institute of Economics, October 1948 (Voprosi 
Ekonomiki, 1948, No. 9, p. 56), Varga even mentioned as a shortcoming of his book that 
it expected the next cyclical depression in U.S.A. at an earlier date than was likely; and 
all those present took such an interpretation of his work (which contradicts the views 
about the background of the Varga-discussion current in the West) for granted. 
Occasionally a collaborator of Varga, L. Eventov, was criticized (in Bolshevik, 1948, 
No. 5, pp. 78-9) for having noted the post-war prosperity in U.S.A. A glance at the 
criticized work (Eventov’s contribution to the symposium quoted in note 14 above) shows 
that he, like Varga as well as his critics, took the continuation of the industrial cycle 
after the war for granted, and tried to ascertain the ways in which the actual prosperity 
implied coming depression, and so forth. 

8° As distinct from the periodical depressions of the industrial cycle. 

40 V. A. MASLENIKOV in the October discussion mentioned in note 38 above (Voprosi 
Ekonomiki, 1948, No. 8, p. 89); M. Mysnikov, in Planovoye Khozaistvo, 1948, No. 6, 


. 70. 

- Mysnikoy, l.c., p. 84; Dvorkin in the October discussion, Voprosi Ekonomiki, No. 9 
p. 83. 

42 See above p. 33. 

43 See above, p. 35. In his speech in the October discussion (Voprosi Ekonomiki, 1948, 
No. 9, p. 56) Varga fully appreciated this point, and pointed at the Yugoslav develop- 
ments as an illustration of what might happen if the transitional stage were conceived as 
a long-term process. 

44 Voyenaya Ekonomika Anglii, ed. by I. A. TRACHTENBERG, Institute for World 
Economics and World Politics, Moscow, Gospolitisdat, 1946, pp. 6-7. 
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statement‘*® that the progressive character of some particular war 
depended on the preponderant elements in each coalition; and in terms 
corresponding to the international left-wing attitude current during the 
war he described the big-business interests within the British national 
coalition government as a brake on the full war-effort of that country. 
British economics were adapted to the needs of war by a combination of 


enforcement with an appeal to the voluntary efforts of the masses. This 
was made possible 


on the one hand, by a tendency of the ruling class, in complicated historical. 
conditions, to restrict the sharpness of conflicting interests and to remove - 
major conflicts; on the other hand by the fact that the British people 
accepted the enforced hardships as unavoidable elements in the defence of 
its freedom and independence against the threat of Hitlerite tyranny. The 
consciousness and firmness with which hardships were borne is explained 
by the fact that the masses expected from the outcome of the war thorough 
changes in the conditions of their lives. 


The issue of the Varga-discussion may thus be formulated as whether 
such expectations as the working class in Britain and the U.S.A. 
cherished, and had any foundations in their whole background, could be 
justified by the internal conditions of their respective countries, or 
merely from the point of view of changes in their international environ- 
ment. Eventov later‘* paid his tribute to the reinterpretation of the 
international situation of the war period‘’ by recanting as erroneous his 
earlier conception that during the war the basic conflict between the 
two systems, the socialist and the capitalist, had been overshadowed 
by the struggle between the two coalitions, the fascist and the anti- 
fascist. To the scientific critic it may appear as a mere truism that 
apart from the consequences of a certain outcome of a war for the 
international distribution of power, the support of the war-effort of a 
particular state results in the strengthening of its predominant structure. 
But the political propagandist (not only in the U.S.S.R.), when dis- 
cussing the internal development of some country opposed to his own in 
international politics may be exposed to the temptation either to indulge 
in wishful thinking as to its internal development which is expected to 
approach the system of the critic’s own country; or, alternatively, to 
look for symptoms of inherent weakness and approaching breakdown 
where there is actually no more than a different and unfamiliar mechan- 
ism of adaptation to changing conditions. Limits are set to the applica- 
tion of either system’s state-ideology to the interpretation of competing 


5 Coll. Works (Russian), vol. XVIII, p. 194. 
“6 In the October discussion Voprosi Ekonomiki, 1948, No. 9, p. 76. 
*” Cf. Voznesensky’s statement discussed on p. 68 of this Journal. 
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systems by the fact that the interpretation of world economics every- 
where has the function of forecasting the development of one’s own 
country’s international environment. Awareness of this function has 
enabled Varga, in the October 1948 discussion, to reject any suggestion 
of submitting to the whole criticism uttered against him:‘* to do so 
without being convinced of its truth would mean to betray the Party. 
‘Real criticism and self-criticism means going deeper into the question, 
without regard for persons, in order that the truth should be found. 
There were occasions when the critics proved wrong, and the criticized 
author right — for example, in the question of the transition to the 
depression in 1930’ (when Varga opposed those wishful thinkers who 
were inclined to magnify the Great Depression into a a general breakdown 
of capitalism). 

After the October discussion, ** the main issues between Varga and his 
critics may be summarized in the following points: 

(1) Varga,** appreciating the changes in the relative strength of the 
U.S.A. much more than at the time of writing his book, ** described a 
war between the imperialist countries as extremely unlikely. His oppon- 
ents, while themselves using expressions hardly allowing for a different 
interpretation of their political expectations, *? insisted on the traditional 
Leninist thesis of the inevitability of wars between the imperialist 
countries because of the uneven development of capitalism which 
produces periodical needs for re-distribution of the spheres of influence,** 
or at least on the explanation of all wars, including aggressive wars 
against socialist states, from the basic facts of competition amongst the 
capitalists. 5* 

48 He accepted as justified the criticism directed against his separation of economics 
from politics, and against his treatment of the ‘new democracies’ (see notes 30 and 43 
above), apart from minor points such as his mistakes in forecasting the next depression 
and a number of wrongly chosen expressions. Of course he rejected the suggestion 
made by Harriman (and by some of his own critics, e.g. DvorKIN, ibid., p. 83) that his 
attitude might be interpreted as support of the Marshall Plan (Voprosi Ekonomiki, 
1948, No. 9, pp. 56-7.) The point was also made, with much stronger emphasis, in 
Varga’s letter to Pravda quoted in note 6 above. 

4° The discussion on the issues raised by Varga’s book, with which this report is 
exclusively concerned, formed a minor part of the October ‘discussions of the Institute 
of Economics, reported in Voprosi Ekonomiki, 1948, Nos. 8 and 9. In his report 
introducing the discussion K. V. Ostrovitianov (No. 8, p. 75) mentioned the prepar- 
ation of a discussion ‘On the conditions of the ripening of the economic depression in 
U.S.A.’. For a full summary of Ostrovitianov’s report see vol. I, no. 6, pp. 2-11, of 
Current "Digest of the Soviet Press (published weekly by the Joint Committee on Slavic 


Studies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A., price $150 per 
annum). 

5° No. 9, pp. 55-6. 

51 See above, p. 31. 

52 LEMIN (No. 9, p. 66) declared that ‘obviously imperialist war may assume various 
forms. It may be, like World War I, a war between two imperialist camps; it may 
be a war between two imperialist groups historically coinciding with a just war of the 
socialist state and the toiling masses against fascism as was the case in World War II; * 

i t may be a war of the imperialists against a socialist state, or a group of such states’. 

58 Ostrovitianov’s concluding remarks, No. 9, p. 99. 
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(2) Varga, while recognizing the continued colonial character of 
countries such as India, emphasized the importance of the changes in 
their political status. His opponents, reproaching him with supporting a 
conception of the emancipation of the colonial peoples by gradual 
reforms, based their case on the inadmissibility of dealing on an equal 
plane with India’s indebtedness to Britain, which consists in actual 
British ownership of the most essential enterprises in India, with her 
theoretical sterling balances in Britain, which may even increase her 
dependence on the latter. §* 

(3) Varga reformulated his attitude to the main issue of the discussion 
in the statement ** that ‘in certain instances the function of the state as an - 
instrument for the enrichment of the finance oligarchy may conflict 
with its function as an institution for national defence’. His opponents, 
while admitting the possibility of conflicts between the (bourgeois) state 
and individual capitalist monopolies (just as such a state may even have 
to enact concessions to the working class in order to preserve the 
capitalist system) denied that such conflicts in any way impaired the 
monopoly-capitalist character of the state;** Varga was reproached with 
restricting his attention to the surface-phenomenon when insisting on 
the increased economic importance of the state instead of recognizing 
that in such instances the state itself functioned as a mere tool of the 
most powerful monopolies which fought for its control in order to enforce 
their will upon their competitors.** So the issue seemed to have 
boiled down to one of theoretical interpretation and propagandist 
appreciation of acknowledged facts. 5’ 

In March 1949 the Varga discussion became deeply involved in the 
new campaign against ‘cosmopolitanism’. A brief preliminary report 
of a discussion in the Academic Council of the Economics Institute on 
‘The Struggle with Bourgeois Cosmopolitanism in Economic Science’** 
sums up the new terms of the attack as follows: 


Cosmopolitanism is the poisoned weapon of American imperialism 
striving to annihilate the independence of peoples and for world hegemony. 
Cosmopolitans are deserters from the people (otshchepentsy naroda), 
without love for the Motherland, indifferent to its interests and fate, 
cringing to the bourgeois West, with no feeling of pride in their country. 
The Soviet people despises and hates homeless cosmopolitans. The weeds 


54 Lemin, ibid., p. 65. 

55 OSTROVITIANOV, ibid., p. 98. 

56 MysnIkov, in Planovoye Khozaistvo, 1948, No. 6, p. 72. This article may perhaps 
be regarded as the clearest and most systematic formulation of the present attitude of 
Varga’s critics. 

57 It may be interesting to note that Mysnikov (ibid., p. 77) arguing against Mendel- 
son, who attempted to take an intermediate attitude in the basic theoretical issues 
between Varga and his critics, remarks :that the critics were right in principle. 

58 Voprosi Ekonomiki 3/1949, pp. 116-17. 
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of cosmopolitanism ... are not yet completely eradicated from our 
economic writings’. 


Varga recanted at this session. The same issue of Voprosi Ekonomiki** 
carries his recantation in the form of a reasoned article, dignified and 
confident in tone, entitled ‘Against the Reformist Tendency in Works 
on Imperialism’ in which he deplores his prolonged defence of his 
mistaken views because he thereby assis‘=d the illusion of progress to 
socialism through reforms. His only concession in this article to the 
new anti-‘cosmopolitan’ standpoint of his critics is to write: ‘It is self- 
evident that mistakes of a reformist tendency involve also mistakes of 
a cosmopolitan tendency because they put capitalism in a better light’. 


R. S. 





ANDREI ZHDANOV’S SPEECH TO THE PHILOSOPHERS: 
AN ESSAY IN INTERPRETATION 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES 


Durinc the war three volumes of a History of Philosophy (planned in 
seven volumes), written by a number of the leading philosophers, were 
published in the U.S.S.R. This work was awarded a Stalin Prize, which 
was subsequently withdrawn from the third volume because of its 
emphasis, in terms hitherto conventional, on the importance of the 
German classical philosophers as forerunners of Marx; its neglect of 
their place in the mental history of German aggression; and its under- 
estimation of the national Russian inheritance of progressive thought. 
Professor G. Alexandrov, a leading Soviet academic philosopher, then 
produced his one-volume History of West-European Philosophy (1946) 
based on his courses at Moscow University and elsewhere. 

- The book was very favourably reviewed, awarded a Stalin Prize and 
accepted as a University text-book by the Ministry of Higher Education. 
The speech by Zhdanov, which forms the subject of this commentary, 
was made on June 24th, 1947, at a conference of philosophers (June 16th- 
25th) convened by the Central Committee of the Communist Party for 

5° pp. 79 ff. ' . 

1 For an interpretation very different from ours, see PERcy E. Corsett, “The Alek- 
sandrov Story’, World Politics (Yale Institute of International Studies), January 1949. 
Prof. Corbett’s article also contains biographical information on Alexandrov who in 
1946, at the age of 38, combined responsible political functions with his academic work. 
After Zhdanov’s speech Alexandrov continued to publish articles, and was early this 


year appointed to the key academic post in philosophy — head of the Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Philosophy. 
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the express purpose of discussing this book. The conference was 
reported verbatim in the first issue of a new Soviet journal (which con- 
tains about 300,000 words per issue), Voprosi Filosofii (Questions of 
Philosophy), founded as a result of the conference.* A review of its first 
issue‘ reports Zhdanov, in a statement opening the conference (of which 
we have not seen the text) as pointing out that this was the second 
conference on the book. The first, held in the Institute of Philosophy of 
the Academy of Sciences, had been regarded by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, said Zhdanov, as unsatisfactory both in its 
organization and results. He invited all present at the second conference 
to speak their minds freely on and around the subject. 

This second conference is stated in the same review to have been 
‘organized and conducted by decision of and under the guidance of the 
Central Committee of the Party’. Unlike the first, it was attended by 
philosophers from all parts of the Union; and all speakers ‘in greater or 
lesser degree touched on serious mistakes and errors of principle’ in 
Alexandrov’s book. The review then refers to ‘propositions [which had 
been] advanced by Comrade Stalin on the mistakes and serious defi- 
ciencies of Cde. Alexandrov’s book’. These propositions ‘permitted all 
workers of the philosophical front to get a completely new grasp of, 
and to approach fruitful work on, problems in the Marxist history of 
philosophy’. 

The post-war restatement of the functions of writers, artists, philos- 
ophers, scientists, economists, etc., and of the terms upon which they 
may work in Soviet society, continues to be made in a variety of forms 
and in relation to various intellectual professions. The general pattern 
up to now (February 1949) has been vigorous discussion within the 
profession, preceding and following intervention by the Communist 
Party. Such intervention has taken a variety of forms, for example 
Lysenko’s announcement at the opening of his second speech in the 
biological conference that his views were supported by the Central 


* A. A. ZHDANOV (1896-1948), unlike other members of the Political Bureau, first 
became prominent by his intellectual contributions, including an address on behalf 
of the Party to the first conference of Soviet writers (1934). He signed, together with 
Stalin and Kirov, the observations on the teaching of history (published in January 
1936, together with corresponding government instructions) which redefined the 
subject. On behalf of the Party he addressed the writers (September 1946), the 
philosophers, and the composers (January 1948). His main work lay in Communist 
Party organization, in which he served his apprenticeship as Party leader in the Gorky 
region (1924-34) before taking charge of Leningrad (1934-44); in foreign affairs, 
through key positions in the Supreme Soviet, the Communist International and the 
Communist Information Bureau; and in supreme control of Leningrad during the war. 

8 Although the appearance of this new journal was announced in good time in the 
Soviet press, it was not placed on the subscription list of MEZHDUNARODNAYA KNIGA, 
the Soviet book and periodical exporting agency, until the new year, so that we have 
not received the first two numbers, which appeared in 1947. Zhdanov’s speech of 
June 24th was also published in Bolshevik (16/1947, pp. 7-23). 

* In Izvestia Akademii Nauk, seria Istorti i Filosofii, vol. 1V, 5, 1947, pp. 461-5. 
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Committee. The most direct and most closely reasoned of such Party 
interventions have been Zhdanov’s speeches to the writers, philosophers 
and composers, of which the second is cardinal to any study of the whole 
complex process. We cannot at present give a full translation of this 
speech, as it would occupy some twenty pages. A full English translation 
does exist, but it is characteristic of prevailing standards in translations 
of non-literary material from the Russian.’ The speech is a very sub- 
stantial intellectual performance, too close-knit in structure and 
argument to permit of an abbreviation that would be fair to the subject 
and the reader. We therefore offer, for the present, an indication of 
what seem to us the more important points in the speech and its cir- 
cumstances, together with a kind of running commentary on them which 
essays an interpretation of the social and mental context. The numbers 
refer to the paragraphs of the existing translation. 


INTERPRETATIVE COMMENTARY 


The speech is divided into two parts: I. “The Deficiencies of Cde. 
Alexandrov’s Book’ (paragraphs 6-68) and II. ‘On the Condition of Our 
Philosophical Front’ (69-99). In his brief introduction Zhdanov points 
out that the Central Committee organized the conference because of the 
‘immense scientific and political importance’ of producing the first 
Marxist text-book on the history of philosophy as equipment for the 
Soviet intellectual professions and the younger generation. An attempt 
to suggest some lines along which an insight into the speech, and thereby 
into the society which produced it, may be gained by the academic and 


5 In Political Affairs (U.S.A.) 1948, vol. XXVII no. 4, pp. 344-66. This text is available 
in this country in duplicated form from The Society for Cultural Relations with the 
U.S.S.R., 14 Kensington Square, London, price 2s. 6d. There is a striking difference 
between the care of the original and of the translation, of which the deficiencies appear 
to be mainly due to a poverty of English. There is a constant slight disharmony with 
the original, which hardly a sentence escapes. Where the disharmony becomes serious 
it generally tends to blunt Zhdanov’s criticism. The worst case occurs in paragraph 
87 where Zhdanov says: ‘And, amongst other things, our party has already, long ago, 
found and placed at the service of socialism that special form of overcoming the 
contradictions of socialist society (these contradictions do exist and our philosophers 
do not want to write about them, out of cowardice), that particular form of struggle 
between the old and the new, between the dying and the nascent, here, in Soviet society, 
which is called criticism and self-criticism.’ The translation renders the passage within 
brackets as ‘(such contradictions exist and philosophy cannot avoid dealing with them)’. 
Comment is unnecessary, except to point out that this error makes nonsense of one 
effect of the speech on subsequent discussions, at which the point concerned is found 
quoted (e.g. at the conference of economists in October 1948). Similarly, the editorial 
introduction to the translation says that the Communist Party organized the conference 
because ‘the book evoked widespread criticism in the U.S.S.R.’ This makes nonsense 
of Zhdanov’s statement in the speech itself (para. 70): “The circumstance that the book 
did not give rise to the slightest significant protests, that the intervention of the Central 
Committee and of Comrade Stalin personally was required to discover the short- 
comings of the book, means that on the philosophical front mature Bolshevik criticism 
and self-criticism are absent.’ It should further be noted that the subheadings in the 
translation are not in the original. 
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intellectual section of our own society, thus faces at the outset the central 
problem of political intervention in a philosophical discussion by which 
formal and insistent demands are made for the community upon its 
philosophers. There is nothing comparable in modern British intellec- 
tual experience. We may go back to the English revolution, but that 
helped to free the specialist in thought as well as the specialist in trade 
from their responsibilities to the old integration. Zhdanov insists on 
the responsibilities of the specialist to a new integration. A tendency in 
Britain towards coincidence of spontaneous opinion about our social 
philosophers may perhaps be discerned at the present time, as in the 
strikingly widespread measure of agreement amongst reviewers in 
deploring Aldous Huxley’s Ap* and Essence. But our mechanism for 
social criticism of the specialist is utterly different from the Russian. 
It is not easy to imagine a national conference of several hundred 
philosophers on a single recent book, and when we add the importance 
of some observations by the Premier (Stalin) and the contribution of a 
leading politician (Zhdanov), who see themselves as intervening 
on behalf of the entire non-academic section of society, we pass to the 
unimaginable. We are faced with a viable and rapidly growing 
society in which such intervention is regarded as most reasonable 
and of great political and academic benefit. In our search for a 
precedent, the intervention of the secular power in theological disputes 
may lead us astray, for philosophers are not theologians. The accusa- 
tions against Socrates who, by weakening the old order of thought, 
furthered a disruption against which his community was fighting a long 
and losing battle, may offer a rough parallel to the social context of | 
Zhdanov’s speech, which reproaches the philosophers for not pulling | 
their weight in the construction of the new unified society.* Alexandrov | 
is accused of hindering the new, and Socrates of hastening it, but in ~ 
both cases the philosopher is judged according to his place in a struggle 
which goes deeper than we have experienced, between social cohesion 
and its opposite. There is in our own society an unusual degree of 
cohesion, provided by our geography and history, and this may make it 
more difficult for us than for any other society to understand what is at 
stake for Russia in her struggle towards a new unity. 


The Criticism of Alexandrov 


The first section of the speech begins by laying down five desiderata 
for a text-book on the history of philosophy, as follows (paragraph 7): 


* Cf. Prof. Kedrov’s accusation against Prof. Maximov that he corrupted the youth 
(p. 87 of this issue). The accusations against Bukharin and other executed pre-war 
Soviet political philosophers may in part be compared with those against the philoso- 
pher Anaxagoras, exiled as a potential traitor prone to Medism — a simple and crude 
statement of the complex effect which his work had on the social cohesion of Athens. 
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First. It is necessary that the subject of the history of philosophy as a 
science be exactly defined in the text-book. 

Second, that the text-book be scientific, ie. founded on the groundwork 
of the contemporary achievements of dialectical and historical materialism. 

Third. It is indispensable that the exposition of the history of philosophy 
be not scholastic but original and leavening, immediately conjoined with 
the tasks of our time, leading to their elucidation and indicating el 
tives for the further development of philosophy. 

Fourth. The factual material given should have survived all tests and 
should wear well, and 

fifth, that the style of the exposition be clear, precise and carry conviction. 


The first and the last two desiderata are also regarded as such in 
Britain. On the third, it may be noted that it is always desired by the 
generality of any society, but response to this need is not nowadays 
reckoned as an essential part of their work by our specialists. Zhdanov, 
on the other hand (56-7) contrasts the ‘passive, meditative, academic 
character’ of Alexandrov’s treatment of his subject with the Marxist- 
Leninist definition of philosophical science, ‘which, like every science, 
must without intermission be developed, improved and enriched, dis- 
carding the obsolete’. Zhdanov states (57) that the academic approach 
results in ‘the metaphysical representation of Marxism as a completed 
and perfected body of theory’ which ‘can only lead to the exhaustion of 
living’ inquiry. Alexandrov is criticized because he ‘nowhere emphasizes 
that one of the intrinsic tasks of philosophy and its history is the further 
development of philosophy as a science, to disclose new regularities, ’ to 
re-examine its propositions in practice, to replace obsolete propositions 
by new ones’. 

It is thus clear that by taking this desideratum as one of the chief 
requirements, Zhdanov attempts to use a desire felt by the community 
as a discipline for its specialists. He identifies this discipline with, or 
defines it in terms of, the nature of process in intellectual work as 
described by dialectics. So at this point, where Zhdanov brings the 
specialist and non-specialist most nearly together, there is a complete 
rejection of any view of Marxism which would attribute to this system 
an attained perfection of absolute truth. 

This fact enables us to be on our guard against too hasty an inter- 
pretation of the second desideratum: that a text-book must be scientific, 
i.e. based on present-day achievements of dialectical and historical 
materialism. Zhdanov uses this requirement as the basis for his main 
series of criticisms of Alexandrov, which asserts 


7 Zakonomernosti: lit. ‘law-measure-nesses’. It is perhaps the key word in the post- 
war Soviet social sciences, which are largely working on the principle of order now 
considered to exist in théjinternal relationships of Soviet society. See p. 67, footnote 
6, for an alternative rendering. 
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(1) misunderstanding of the nature of Marxism in relation to earlier 
philosophies (11-15) 

(2) misunderstanding of the process of the development of philosophy 
(16-18) 

(3) misunderstanding of the nature of pre-Marxist philosophy (19-22) 

(4) omission of the history of logic and dialectics, i.e. of philosophic 
contribution to the fashioning of the instrument of thought which is 
Marxism (23-6) ’ 

(5) omission of philosophical history since 1848 and gaps in the treat- 
ment of Oriental philosophy (27-31) 

(6) misuse of the Russian heritage of philosophy (32-4) 

(7) absence of party spirit (35-45) 

(8) historical context of various philosophies not given or badly 
given (46-55). 

Zhdanov’s formal criticism of Alexandrov is based on the definition of 
philosophy (as transformed by Marx) as ‘the science of thought and its 
laws’ including epistemology (9). This transfers to the domains of the 
positive sciences (natural and social) all the results obtained from sub- 
jecting facts and experiences to the test of ‘the science of thought and its 
laws’, and removes from philosophy the old task of constructing physical 
or social systems (18ff). So it is in these terms that Zhdanov’s defini- 
tion of scientific as ‘based on contemporary achievements in dialectical 
and historical materialism’ is to be understood; and any interpretation 
of the phrase as intending the acceptance of any complex of results 
derived from the method would be to introduce a definition of Marxism 
alien to Zhdanov’s thought, and based on the belief that Marxist philo- 
sophy included systematic constructs of the old type. The introduction 
of such notions would not only be illegitimate, but would prevent any 
understanding of Zhdanov’s meaning (cf. also paragraphs 8, 19 and 25). 

From this definition of philosophy as the science of thought follows 
naturally the greater part of Zhdanov’s criticisms. One formulation 
among these remains unfamiliar and liable to misinterpretation. This is 
the requirement that philosophy should be imbued with ‘party spirit’® 
(35-45). This requirement is contained within the formal criticism of 
Alexandrov. As the social aspect of this criticism is treated separately 
(in para. 45) the formal criticism cannot be interpreted as vulgar politics 
in the western sense of the term; nor as a defence of the results of physical 
or social inquiry, which Zhdanov himself has placed outside the realm 
of philosophy. Zhdanov explains his meaning by his example of the 


® Partiinost: lit. ‘party-ness’, not in the sense of a political party. It is used, e.g. of 
the classical Russian novelists or of the pre-Socratic philosophers. Zhdanov quotes a 
definition from Lenin (para. 42): ‘And did not Lenin teach us that ‘“‘materialism carries 
with it, so to speak, party spirit, compelling one, in any evaluation of events, to take up 
directly and openly the viewpoint of a definite social group”’.’ 





. 
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‘passion and inability to compromise’ with which his philosophy, on 
behalf of a class and now of a society, has always conducted the sharpest 
struggle against the enemies of materialism. We need only to look back 
along the history of the formulation of experience in philosophy, religion 
and art to see that this passion and hardness are no prerogative of Soviet 
Marxism. But in the Soviet Union the passion for truth is regarded as 
an essential attribute of that society’s most characteristic institution. 
It is this institutional form of the ‘quality that creates difficulties for 
understanding by the British reader, who is nurtured in a community 
where recent centuries of experience have led to the acceptance of an 
absolute faith that the passion for truth is best not attached in any cir- 
cumstances to an institution. But, while our experience is valid for us, 
it would be arrogance to apply it as a dogma to alien societies, ancient or 
modern, constructed on other foundations. 


Criticism of the Philosophical Profession 


Zhdanov’s main detailed criticisms of the Soviet philosophical pro- 
fession are its unproductivity, its underestimation of its educated public, 
its isolation from the people and failure to co-operate within its own 
ranks, and its ignorance of its own subject. His remarks on these points 
lead up to his central criticism (87ff): the cowardice of the profession in 
not tackling present problems of Soviet experience by formulating and 
analysing the contradictions and the syntheses which Soviet society and 
sciences produce. 

The philosophical profession is thus seen by Zhdanov as an element 
in Soviet society which has its own proper function to perform: a task 
for which it must be enlightened and organized. The organization (69- 
73) is a matter of detailed work in securing media of publication, co- 
operation among philosophers, and so forth.* The enlightenment, apart 
from knowledge of their subject as already established, is that “The 
question of Bolshevik criticism and self-criticism is for our philosophers 
not only a practical but a profoundly theoretical question’ (86). It is 
practical, in Zhdanov’s view, because if the profession criticizes itself 
and its members criticize one another, such incompetence as Alexandrov’s 
will not have to be rebuked by external critics: society will be able to 
receive help from, instead of having continually ‘to give help to, its 
philosophers. That is the practical side. The theoretical side is stated 
by Zhdanov to be this (87): the internal content of the process of develop- 


* Zhdanov particularly attacks the formation of a clique (80): ‘[Alexandrov] 
obviously overestimates his own powers, not relying on the experience and know ledge 
of a numerous body of philosophers. Furthermore, he relies much too much, in his 
own work, on a small circle of intimate collaborators and hangers-on (cries of That’s right! 
applause). Philosophical activity has been, in the event, somehow cornered by a not 
very large group of philosophers, while a large section of philosophers, especially the 
provincial ones, has not been brought into authoritative work.’ 
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ment is the struggle of opposites. In a class-divided society the struggle 
is between the classes. In a socialist society the struggle is between the 
old and the new, and the form it takes is found in the process of criticism 
and self-criticism. This is a.new-aspect of movement, and a new mani- 
festation of dialectical law. 
It is obvious that in this formulation we have the theory which con- 
tains the intervention of the generality of society through its spokesman 
in a specialist conference. Zhdanov complains that the theory had to be 
formulated bythe spokesmen of the generality; nor have the philosophers 
studied any of the phenomena which the theory covers (87-8). 
Similarly, the analysis and generalization of the results of natural science 
form a colossal and neglected field of work for philosophers (92-4). 
Zhdanov concludes that these various phenomena, in the context of 
the growth of socialist understanding among the people at large, make 
always greater demands on the intellectual workers. In face of these 
growing demands, and the mobilization of anti-materialist forces abroad, 
the philosophers must lose no time in settling down to hard work. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL COMMENT 


Zhdanov’s speech and its occasion illuminate several aspects of 
Soviet society. Of these perhaps the most noteworthy is that this society 
produces and confronts Alexandrov, a professional philosopher whose 
book shows the standards appropriate to an intelligent antiquarian 
interest, and Zhdanov, a professional politician whose philosophical 
work is first class by the highest standards. In the U.S.S.R. this situa- 
tion appears natural, even to the academic world. The more robust of 
the best brains have during the past generation gone into the leadership 
of the Communist Party, which assumes general responsibility for all 
fields of social activity. Amongst intellectual disciplines the Party 
regards the use, testing and development of philosophy in the making 
and execution of policies as particularly its own competence. Zhdanov’s 
comment on the low standard of professional philosophic work and its 
remoteness from current social-intellectual problems is that the 
situation ‘is pregnant with great dangers, far greater than it seems to 
you. The greatest menace resides in this, that some of you have already 
become accommodated to these deficiencies’ (73). This outspoken remark 
follows an observation by Zhdanov on the fact that recent critical state- 
ments on literature and art had not been taken to heart by the philo- 
sophers and considered in relation to their own work, and his comment 
that the development of philosophical work is proceeding without the 
participation of the philosophical profession. The content of com- 
ments such as these is common enough, privately, in our own profes- 
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sions; the noteworthy thing about Zhdanov is the assumption contained 
in the organization of the occasion on which they were made: that 
reticence on professional matters which are of public interest is a bad 
thing. 

This assumption is not explicit in Zhdanov’s speech, because he 
and his audience took it for granted. It appears not only in collective 
matters of a profession, but throughout individual life in the U.S.S.R. 
An example of particular interest is a letter’® to Stalin, as representing the 
Central Committee, from Yuri Zhdanov, a young official of the Central 
Committee’s science department, who in a lecture on biology had 
attacked Lysenko. Yuri Zhdanov admits his mistakes under four heads: 
(i) he gave, in an official lecture on behalf of the Central Committee, 
his personal point of view — a survival of ‘university habit’; (ii) “The 
radical mistake in the lecture itself was its direction towards a compromise 
between the conflicting tendencies in biology’ whereas ‘in science, as 


in politics, principles are not subject to compromise, but gain victory; 
_ struggle proceeds not by damping down but by disclosing contradic- 
\_tions’; (iii) ‘My sharp and public criticism of Academician Lysenko was a 
| mistake’ because, while in itself justified, it aided the enemies of the 
correct Michurinist biology championed by Lysenko: critics should 
' ‘not weaken but strengthen the position of the Michurinists’; (iv) ‘ob- 
jectivism’, i.e. seeking ‘indifferently’ the good and the evil in formal 
genetics, and evaluating both elements without reference to the anti- 
scientific character of the whole (its ‘theological conceptions of the 
_ origin of species as individual acts of creation’). The letter concludes: 
‘My mistakes proceed from my insufficient application to the history 
of the question . . . due to inexperience and immaturity. The mistakes 
- will be repaired in work.’*? 








10 Published in Pravda, August 7th, 1948, the last day of the biological conference, 
but dated July 7th, 1948. This letter seems to us more useful than any other single 
statement we have seen for the light it throws on the biological controversy and on its 
mental and political context. It is not difficult to see the hand of Zhdanov senior in 
both the style and thought. The letter appears to have had a stronger effect than 
Lysenko’s concluding speech on the conference. 

11 Yuri Zhdanov criticizes Lysenko in the letter for, inter alia, denial of intra-species 
struggle and mutual aid; poor use of Michurin’s work ‘(and for that reason Lysenko 
has not produced any significant varieties of agricultural plants)’, and poor leadership 
of agricultural research. The letter adds, inter alia: ‘From the very first day of my work 
in the science department representatives of formal genetics began to come to me with 
complaints that their new varieties of useful plants (buckwheat, kok-sagyz, geranium, 
hemp, citruses), possessing improved qualities, were not being introduced and were 
coming up against the opposition of Academician Lysenko’s supporters. These 
undoubtedly useful forms of plants were obtained’ by chemical and physical action 
(colchicine, X-rays, etc.) on the seed, which Michurin theory has nothing against, 
though it ‘recognizes many other, more important ways of changing the organism .. . 
My mistake was that, having decided to defend these practical results . .. I did not 
mercilessly criticize the radical methodological defects of Mendel-Morgan genetics. 
I admit that this was a “practical man’s”’ (delyacheski) approach to practical work, a hunt 
for ha’pence.’ 
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This letter is characteristic of the hard analysis of thought and action 
in relation to their effect on the Party and polity, which in reality and in 
appearance pervades Soviet life, particularly in its more conscious 
mental and political spheres. 

Whatever we choose to think of these customary disciplines and 
forms, they should make the commentator very cautious in approaching 
generalizations about Soviet society or its elements which might be 
seen by any amateur of criticism as based upon the terms of our own 
society. Few human experiences are so productive of emotional exercise 
as contact with an utterly alien culture: and most of the products of such 
exercise find their prototype in the story of the birth of Moab and 
Ammon (Gen. xix. 2o0ff): that is, they are simple melodrama, constructed 
out of materials provided by the narrating community. Only when such 
vulgarisms are strenuously avoided can the outside observer hope to 
achieve that understanding of alien cultures which western scholarship 
traditionally regards as the mark of a cultivated mind. So important is 
this caution in the study of Soviet society that it would be useful to set 
out as a methodological principle that: a generalization which appears to 
be constructed out of materials provided by our own society (whether 
out of its experience, hopes or fears) should be rejected, unless there is 
overwhelming evidence in its favour. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL COMMENT 


Two paragraphs of Zhdanov’s speech are of special philosophical 
interest: 


18. The development of philosophy is peculiar in that, as there deve- 
loped bodies of material and social learning, the positive sciences one 
after the other budded from it. Consequently the field of philosophy 
has progressively diminished to the increment of the positive sciences (and 
I observe on this point that this process is not yet finished at the present 
time), and this liberation of natural science and the social sciences from the 
aegis of philosophy has been of itself a progressive process both for the 
natural and social sciences, and for philosophy itself. 

25. Marxist philosophy, in distinction from former philosophical sys- 
tems, is not a science standing above other sciences, but an instrument of 
scientific research, a method, permeating all the sciences of nature and of 
society and enriching itself with the data of these sciences in the course of 
their development. In this sense, Marxist philosophy is the fullest and most 
decisive negation of all preceding philosophy. But to negate, as Engels 
emphasized, does not mean simply to say no. Negation includes succession, 
signifies absorption, critical reworking and unification in a new, higher 
synthesis, of everything advanced and progressive that has been attained 
in the history of human thought. 


D 
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The first of these two paragraphs seems at first sight to contain a 

notion familiar, and indeed trite, in the western view of philosophic 
history: ‘Until the eighteenth century science was included in what was 
commonly called “philosophy’’, but since that time the word “‘philosophy” 
has been confined, on its theoretical side, to what is most speculative 
and general in the topics with which science deals’ (RUSSELL, Universities 
Quarterly, 1, 1, p. 40 ad fin.). But paragraph 25, which rests on Lenin’s 
definition of Marxist philosophy as the science of thought and its laws, 
gives us pause. It is clearly implied, for instance, that Zhdanov regards 
Marxist economics and Marxist sociology as two of the positive sciences 
which have separated off from Marxist philosophy: and this view con- 
tains the inference that the results set forth by these sciences to date may 
in general be expected to have much less permanent validity than the 
formulation of the science of thought and its laws from which they are 
_ derived. It is probably not too much to say that all Zhdanov’s comments 
“are instinct with this recognition of the temporary nature of present 
formulations of natural and social law: his criticism of the -Philosophic 
profession at large is that its members are not playing their part in the 
e \ work necessary to improve, enrich, or discard, present formulations in 
the positive sciences. 
T Such reformulatory work, even in its philosophic aspect, is now, in 
fact, being done by the individual Soviet sciences. Examples are the 
work on the law of value in economics, and the attack on idealism in 
genetics. Such work is being done without a strong context of general 
philosophic advance; and since it is, in this sense, already independent 
of philosophy, it is not this that Zhdanov has in mind when he alludes 
to the sciences which are still seen to remain within the womb of philo- 
sophy. Since psychology has, in recent years, become an independent 
subject in Soviet pedagogy, this may indicate the kind of science which 
Zhdanov considered still to be contained within the science of thought 
and its laws. Ethics and aesthetics are studies which are specifically 
included in philosophy by the editorial board of Voprosi Filosofii, but 
which do not fall within the definition of philosophy as logic, dialectics 
and epistemology. 

Since it is now established by Zhdanov that the Soviet view of the 
history of philosophy i is that a new period and phase of philosophic 
work began with Marxism, it seems likely that_as_work in Marxism 
_ develops, pre-Marxist philosophy will, to Soviet philosophers, take on 
| gradually the character of a prehistoric mental activity. This would 


_.) 4” \involve a new approach to the history of pre-Marxist philosophy, 


wherein the direct line of descent, through logic and dialectics, 
would tend to be regarded as ‘philosophy proper’, and the peculiar 
constructs and systems would be studied as examples of the use 
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of ‘philosophy proper’ in the formal and historical situations pre- 
vailing.** 

If such possibilities of development can be suggested to a western 
commentator by Zhdanov’s critique of the Soviet philosophical pro- 
fession, it is likely that it was much more illuminating to the audience to 
which it was delivered, for whom all the native overtones and enhance- 
ments of meaning would be plain, and the perspectives of future work 
much clearer. From that point of view, therefore, Zhdanov’s inter- 
vention in a professional conference will mark historically an instant of 
poise in a transition from an older to a younger method of work, 
which is defined by the two paragraphs just quoted: for as work pro- . 
ceeds the terms of paragraph 18 will appear more and more historical, 
while paragraph 25 will take its place as a founding formulation of a 
new body of work. 

J. and M. MILLER 





THE JOURNAL OF THE MOSCOW PATRIARCHY 


THE importance of this monthly periodical for our field of studies is that it 
reflects the attitudes of the only organized community within the U.S.S.R. 
whose ideological background is distinctly different from, though not neces- 
sarily opposed to, that which has inspired social reconstruction since October 
1917, and which is represented by the Communist Party and all the various 
organizations and publications working under its control. The Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchy is a religious publication. Discussion of that large part 
of its content which is devoted to liturgical and metaphysical questions clearly 
lies outside the scope of a sociological publication. Nor do we intend to de- 
vote much of our space to a report on those contents of the Journal which 
merely reflect the feelings of all patriotic Soviet citizens. Our interest centres 
on those broad border-fields where socio-political issues commingle with an 
ideology different from the Communist one, or where the internal life and 
administration of an organized community, however unpolitical, had to 
develop within the framework of a society shaped with a very definite and 
different ideological background. 


22 Such a development would have a considerable advantage in its access to the work 
of N.Y. Marr on the development of pre-philosophic thought. (‘There is no critique of 
this in English; for a linguistic discussion see W. K. MaTTHEws, “The Japhetic Theory’, 
Slavonic Review, December 1948. The philosophical and socio-historical aspect of 
Marr’s work has been greatly neglected in the Soviet Union since his death in 1934.) 
The definition of philosophy as logic, dialectics and epistemology makes possible the 
investigation of pre-philosophic systematic thought as constituting the prehistory of 
philosophy and the ancestry of particular systems of logic, etc.. known in historical 
philosophies. Thus, for example, a treatment of the pre-Socratics which broke away 
wholly from the doxographical tradition of their history would have much to offer of the 
highest interest and stimulation to the history of human thought. 
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Naturally, the contents of the Journal have somewhat changed since the 
autumn of 1943, when it was established. But its character has been fairly 
stable, apart from obvious implications of the changed situation, such as the 
absence of the former reports on destruction wrought by the German invaders, 
and, on the other hand, the considerable space now occupied by reports on the 
relations of the Moscow Patriarchy with the Russian Orthodox Churches out- 
side Russia (mainly formed by emigrés). From the very beginning the Journal 
could be described as ‘ecclesiastical-official, liturgical-practical, Church- 
historical and informative’;' and although the section ‘from the life of our 
dioceses’ was established as late as 1946, the editors’* demand for practical 
and organizational contributions based on local Church life has always been in 
evidence and even played its part in the Proceedings of the National Council 
of the Church in 1945. The Journal shows a definite tendency to become 
more national even in its minor contributions, though in its contributions on 
Church history, ecclesiastical art, etc., a very large part is still occupied by the 
traditions of Moscow and its immediate area. 

The contents change with events, and major organizational developments 
such as the re-union of the Galician Uniates with the Orthodox Church, or 
some important negotiations with brother Churches, are likely completely to 
dominate the contents of some single issue; but the general character of the 
Journal may be best instanced by the contents of some number — say, 1947, 
No. 7— which is not dominated by any outstanding event. The official section, 
which in this case is formed by an extensive report on Patriarch Alexey’s 
visit to Roumania and by the communiqué on the nomination of two new 
bishops (one with a short biography of the Bishop of Estonia), is followed by 
two extensive articles on the work of the ecclesiastical academies in Moscow 
and Leningrad. The next section, ‘Speeches and Sermons’, is opened by 
Patriarch Alexey’s speech made on the occasion of the enthronement of the 
above-mentioned bishop and the latter’s answer, and a sermon on the Virgin 
Mary given by Metropolitan Nikolai* in one of the Moscow Churches. Of 
the two following articles, one is devoted to outstanding Russian mediaeval 
women canonized by the Church; the other, by the Bishop of Gorky, to the 
history of his diocese since its foundation, 275 years ago. He draws conclusions 
as to the main practical tasks facing the bishop, namely raising the moral 
standards of the clergy, promotion of a serious attitude in congregants to- 
wards ecclesiastical ceremonies by explaining to them their meaning, improve- 

1 1946, No. 2, p. 39, ‘Notice to Contributors’. The main issue raised in this con- 
nection — and, besides, the only critical remark made in a review of the Journal for the 
first three years of its existence (1946, No. 9) — concerns the poetic contributions by 
bishops, priests and laymen with which the Journal was ‘literally inundated’ and 
many of which were also published in the earlier issues. The editors point out that 
much of that poetry is of questionable literary value. 

2 'Till the end of 1945, the Editorial Board was publicly described as composed of the 
highest dignitaries of the Church, headed by the Patriarch. Since 1946 it has been 
published anonymously, a practice common in Soviet journals. Since the establish- 
ment of the Journal, Archpriest A. P. Smirnov has been the responsible Secretary of the 
Board, and his merits were quite recently recognized by ecclesiastical honours. 

3 Acting administrator of the Moscow diocese (formally headed by the Patriarch 


himself). His sermons — nearly all on purely theological subjects — form a regular 
element in most issues of the Journal. 
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ment of the standards of Church song and of sermons, preparation of specially 
interested laymen, in special classes, for religious propaganda.‘ The following 
article, devoted to Bartholomy, the Archbishop of Novosibirsk, belongs to a 
series of articles by Mrs. A. Shapovalova on outstanding representatives of 
the Church. In the section ‘from the life of our dioceses’ we find, after 
communiqués on the presentation of the state medal for labour efforts during 
the Patriotic War to the bishops and clergy of the Gorky and Smolensk 
dioceses, a report from Lvov by the local bishop on the consecration of the 
second Russian Orthodox Church in the town,* and on the funeral of the 
abbess of the Grodno nunnery. 

In some issues of the Journal a large proportion of the space for articles 
is devoted to articles on Church history, or even ecclesiastical art, in” 
others to ecclesiastical polemics, especially against the Vatican or with 
émigré Churches refraining from collaboration with the Moscow Patriarchy; 
but, on the whole, the example given may be regarded as fairly typical of the 
post-war issues. 

As already evident from the emphasis on internal discipline the Journal is 
clearly designed for intra-Church circulation.* Outside Russia it is so scarce, 
that an émigré bishop who returned to his Fatherland to take up a see’ 
especially mentions that Patriarch Alexey, in order to inform him about the 
internal life of the Russian Church during recent years, made him a present 
of the collected issues. Even within the country paper-shortage seems to 
enforce (as with all good Soviet periodicals) some system of rationing, and 
orders have to be placed with the bishops and deans. 

It is impossible to give in a short report more than an indication of a few 
of the ways in which valuable sociological information on the U.S.S.R. can 
be deduced from the Journal reviewed. The ‘general line’ of the Orthodox 
Church, since the then Acting Patriarch Sergey’s declaration of 1927, may be 
elucidated from positive statements rather than from polemical utterances 
which are necessarily one-sided. There are reminiscences of a friend of his 
who emphasized that precisely because Sergey combined loyalty to the state 
with strict preservation of all the dogmatic and canonic rules of the Church, 
including even details of the liturgy, the Church was able to overcome the 
‘Reformed’ ® schism which thus proved to be sterile from the ecclesiastical as 
well as the civic point of view;* Archbishop Antony’s address to the Georgian 


* The mentioning of missionary activities in a diocese like Gorky (where no Catholic 
or Uniate problem could arise) is interesting as a symptom of a very broadminded 
interpretation by the authorities of article 124 of the Soviet Constitution (which does 
not grant freedom of religious propaganda). 

° Incidentally it is mentioned that of the several dozen Roman Catholic Churches 
four to five were still open in June 1947. 

® But there are occasional French issues with material of international importance. 

? Archbishop John of Molotovsk, in vol. 1946, No. 9, p. 61. 

8 Obnovlenchestvo. 

® Vol. 1945, No. 5, p. 28. The argument is repeatedly made in diverse forms and 
evidently forms an element in the ideological basis upon which the Church rallied 
after its internal crises accompanying the establishment of the Soviet system. When 
receiving a ‘Reformed’ community into the fold of the Church the then Leningrad 
Metropolitan (now Patriarch) Alexey stated ‘in ecclesiastical, just as in civic life, there 
are unquestionable laws’ and ‘just as the citizens have to subordinate themselves to the 
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Katholikos when proclaiming, as Patriarch Sergey’s representative, that the 
schism between the Russian and the Georgian Church had been overcome 
because both of them were devoted to the defence of one common Fatherland;'° 
Patriarch Alexey’s moving words when recalling to his former diocesans in 
Leningrad all the sufferings borne in common;!! and the observation of a 
contributor to the Journal when visiting, with the Patriarch, the Kiev Lavra: 
‘Here is the invisible but uninterrupted and unbreakable continuity extending 
through the centuries and through space, racked by wars and captivity, by 
ideological strife and by neglect, but eternally alive and alight — Orthodox 
Christianity (Pravoslavie).’** In less emotional terms, the other aspect of the 
attitude of modern Orthodoxy has been expressed by the editor of a Bulgarian 
paper, greeting the Patriarch when visiting Sofia: 


A new epoch is starting in the history of Christianity. Of course, it has 
nothing in common with the so-called ‘new Christianity’ or the ‘social 
Christianity’ in the light of which contemporary Western civilization is 
apparently intended to be built. Certainly not. But the new epoch is 
undoubtedly connected with the now universal striving really to embody 
Truth in the relations between men, to embody their true spiritual brother- 
hood, and actually to change the world towards a real, and not symbolical, 
enlightenment and transformation of it in the Spirit. In the Christian 
World, only the Russian Orthodox Church, and we speak with conviction 
and boldly, has the whole and priceless experience of this transition. 
The experience is a dread one, for it is inevitably linked with landslides, 
with catastrophis, with the birth pangs of the New Life out of the depths 
of the profoundest community in spirit and in prayer. But the New Life 
has been born, and the Russian Church has entered the new age.’ !* 


The experience thus defined has not been the outcome of the Church’s 
efforts. If one wants to be hard, one may say that it has been enforced upon 
the Church by the alternative of ceasing to be a factor in the nation’s life.* 
But by adapting itself to the new times, the Church has earned benefits which 
it strongly appreciates when it confronts its present position with that 
‘enjoyed’ in those days when it was a privileged and state-controlled appendix 
of the Tsarist government. It enjoys an autonomy which it could not possess 
as long as it was an organ of government, ruled bya Synod which was described 
as such mainly because it was a collegiate body like others existing in the 
Tsarist bureaucracy; and described as ‘Holy’ in order to be distinguishable 

10 Vol. 1944, No. 3, pp. 16-17. 

11 Vol. 1945, No. 5, p. 17. 


12 A, SHAPOVALOVA, in vol. 1945, No. 6, p. 17. 
13 ‘Isgrev’, quoted vol. 1946, No. 6, p. 4. 





hom and to fulfil them, we, as members of the Orthodox Church, should subordinate 
ourselves to the ecclesiastical rules’ (vol. 1944, No. 2, p. 36). True, in a polemic 
against those émigrés who, after the war, continued the schism in order to express 
their hostility against the Patriarch collaborating with the Soviet government, a con- 
tributor to the Journal (vol. 1946, No. 9, p. 80) stated that unless the Church had over- 
come its originally hostile attitude to the Soviet Government, the ‘Reformed’ schism 
would have carried the Russian people away from Orthodoxy. 
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from them.'‘ It is freed from the ballast of those who feigned attachment to it 
in order to gain external favours. And in the enthusiasm of the congregations 
resulting from its new position, even more than in its external strengthening 
since the restoration of the Patriarchy, the great progress since pre-1917 days 
is found by an émigré bishop returning to service in his country.'* Like many 
other contributors to the Journal, he feels that precisely the increased inde- 
pendence of the Church in combination with its successful adaptation to the 
conditions of a new time has made the old-standing aspiration ‘Moscow, the 
Third Rome’ more of a reality than ever before. The National Council at which 
Patriarch Alexey was elected in the presence of representatives of the other 
Orthodox Churches, who were strongly impressed by the vitality and activity 
of the Russian Church, seems to have strengthened even in participants with 
definitely non-Soviet traditions the feeling that here the future of Orthodox 
Christianity was being shaped. '* 

It is obvious that the Soviet authorities were interested in such a develop- 
ment with all its implications as to the future role of the Russian emigration 
and on the attitude of Balkan and Near Eastern Orthodox Christians towards 
Soviet Russia. It may even be true that expectations of that kind have con- 
tributed to the granting of greater facilities to the Russian Orthodox Church, 
to the toleration of its not very charitable treatment of the ‘Reformed’ 
Church, and even to a very loose interpretation of the Disestablishment laws.” 
However, it is not less true that only a community whose leaders were honestly . 
convinced that its internal life was prospering in the new conditions, could 
play the part ascribed to it in such a political scheme, and that the Soviet 
Government would not have purchased partial external successes by granting 
increased autonomy and centralization to a body unless it was convinced that 
the dynamics of its inherent development would strengthen its loyalty. 

The external benefits which the Church earned by its patriotic attitude 
during the war are usually overstated, in contrast to a not less current under- 
statement of its strength during the pre-war period. In 1937 E. Yaroslavsky 
spoke of 40,000 existing parish communities, and of a total annual income of 
the Church of 500 million roubles'* (which would have equalled 200,000 times 
the average annual income of an unskilled worker, or average collective farmer, 
at a time when Trade Union members, e.g., were expected to pay 1 per cent 
of their income as dues). Such figures, if reliable, would suggest that not much 
less than 10 per cent of the adult population can have been active Church 
members. Even if the sum total were exaggerated,'* the Church can hardly 


14 Archimandrite NATHANAEL in vol. 1945, No. 6, pp. 54ff. 

18 Archbishop ANTONY MARTSENKO in vol. 1946, No. 9, p. 56. See also the North 
American Metropolitan BENJAMIN’s ‘Impressions on Russia’, in vol. 1945, No. 3, 
Pp. 23. 

16 Tbid., p. 21. 

17 We shall return to this point in the continuation of this report. 

18 The tendency of the statement was to demonstrate the need for continuing ration- 
alist propaganda; so the hostility of its author to the Church did not necessarily involve 
understatements. It is also not clear to what communities the statement refers: if, as 
most likely, at least the dissenting (‘Reformed’) sections of Orthodox Christianity were 
included, the mere fact of re-union must have resulted in a reduction of the number of 
communities. 
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have had much less than half of the 57,105 Parish-communities of the pre- 
1914 period, a loss which could easily be accounted for by the mere loss of its 
privileged position under Tsarism. In such circumstances the opening of 
more than 200 additional Churches during the year following the re-establish- 
ment of the Patriarchy in 1943'* may be regarded as an expression of a more 
sympathetic approach by the authorities to pending applications of parish 
communities for lease of Church buildings, rather than as an expression of a 
fundamental increase in the number of Church members. Nor do the avail- 
able data on the financial contributions of Church communities to the war 
effort, °° impressive as they are as an expression of patriotic feelings, contradict 
what we know about the Church’s pre-war financial strength. For the 
Moscow diocese we have an estimate of 180 churches, 38 of them in the Capital 
itself; even quite apart from the (clearly disproportionate) space allotted to 
its life, and to its Churches, in the Journal, it is quite obvious that it is by far 
the largest amongst the 70 existing dioceses*! (as regards the number of 
believers, not of course as regards its territorial extension; quite apart from 
Siberia, a diocese such as Stavropol extends along the whole north side of the 
Caucasus, from Pyatigorsk to Baku). In such circumstances, impressive con- 
gregations, on some occasions even crowding the places round the Churches, 
are to be expected without assuming an increase in the number of believers. 
Moreover, conditions differ, even amongst the old centres with strong 
religious traditions: A. Shapovalova notes** that in Kiev, as distinct from 
Moscow, those who fail to get into the Churches during the Easter liturgy walk 
about or simply pass by, instead of participating from outside in the service. 
What the Church has actually gained during those years is a clarification 
of its relations to the temporal power which involves facilities for strengthen- 
ing its external organization, a frequently emphasized symbol of which is the 
very publication of the Journal under review. G. G. Karpov, President of the 
Council for Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church attached to the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., describes its functions as ‘promoting further 
normalization of the relations between Church and State without any inter- 
ference with the internal life of the Church, looking after the proper execution 
of the laws and government decrees concerning the Orthodox Church’.** 


19 Report of Acting Patriarch Alexey at the Bishops’ Council, November 21st, 1944, 
vol. 1944, No. 12, p. 6 

20 According to Patriarch Alexey’s report to the National Council, January 31st, 
1945, at the end of 1944 the sum total of these contributions had ‘by far exceeded 200 
million roubles’ during the whole war-period. An analysis of the contributions of the 
individual dioceses, inviting as it may be, would not lead very far, because apart from 
the strength and patriotic enthusiasm of the individual communities other factors, such 
as the accumulation of cash in the hands of the peasantry, are involved. Leningrad, 
where the two first-mentioned factors were certainly well developed, collected 12 
million roubles during the three years 1941-44; the dioceses of Stavropol and Taganrog, 
both temporarily occupied by the Germans, between spring and autumn, respectively, 
of 1943 up to June 1944 collected 2.2 and 3.2 million roubles respectively. 

*1 'This is the number given in the Note d’Information, No. 61 of the Institute d’Etude 
de l’Economie Sovietique et de l’Economie Planifie, Paris. "The volume U.S.S.R. of 
the Bolshaya Sovietskaya Entsyclopediya speaks of 83 dioceses on U.S.S.R. territory. 
But see below, p. 57. 

22 Vol. 1945, No. 6, p. 13. 

28 Tzvestia February 4th, 1945, reproduced in vol. 1945, No. 2. 
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Metropolitan Nikolai*‘ reports as the issues raised by the leaders of the 
Church in their interview with Stalin, on April roth, 1945, the planned open- 
ing of eight more schools for the clergy in various towns, in addition to 
the existing school for the clergy and higher Ecclesiastical Academy in 
Moscow; the opening of a special publishing organization of the Church with 
a printing shop of its own; the proposed visit of Patriarch Alexey to the Near 
Eastern Patriarchs; ‘and some other projects of the Church’. The mere fact 
that the two first-mentioned issues had to be discussed (however successfully) 
at the highest level may illustrate the difficulties. But the considerable amount 
of personal data on the life of the Church in 1927-43, contained in biographies 
of Church leaders and especially in their recollections of Patriarch Sergey, 
gives an impression of difficulties and austerity of external conditions rather’ 
than of anything deserving to be described as oppression. Some habits 
acquired during the period may not be regrettable from the Church’s own 
point of view. The bishop publishing in the official organ of the Moscow 
Patriarchy a recipe for the preparation of incense needed for the service, 
in terms familiar to the housewife who has to cook with modest means, ?* may 
belong to the achievements of a Church disestablished after it had escaped 
from the protection of Rasputin’s protectors. 

The main external achievement of the Church is the strengthening of its 
hierarchy and organization. Three metropolitans,** 11 archbishops and 
bishops (presumably all who could get to Moscow) and more than a hundred 
priests of the Moscow diocese participated in the funeral of Patriarch Sergey, 
on May 18th, 1944. The calendar of the Patriarchy for 1945 gives, apart from 
the metropolitans, the names and pictures of 12 archbishops and 24 bishops; 
that for 1947 22 archbishops and 38 bishops, apart from the 3 additional 
metropolitans and the 2 archbishops administering the émigré com- 
munities re-united with the Church after the war. The extension, due not 
only to organizational improvements but also to the need for replacing some 
bishops in the liberated territories who had proved traitors under the German 
occupation, proceeded more quickly than compatible with the desire that 
everyone should get the appointment most fitting to him, and much fluctua- 
tion resulted. In volume 1944 we find 32 bishops nominated (or transferred 
from one see to another), three of them twice: in 1945 18 names (one of 
them twice); in 1946 28 names, four of them twice. All in all during those 
3 years there have been 86 nominations or transfers, while only 5 deaths 
of bishops inside Russia, and about the same number of retirements have been 
recorded, and the number of sees may have increased by about forty.?7. The 
great majority of those nominated took Holy Orders before 1917: amongst 

*4 Vol. 1945, No. 5, p. 25. 

*5 NIKOLAI OF VOLHYNIA, vol. 1946, No. 1, p. 47. 

*6 There are three Metropolitan sees, heading definite ecclesiastical provinces (like 
the archbishops in the Church of England): Krutitsy (title of the acting administrator 
of the Moscow diocese, and deputy of the Patriarch), Leningrad and Kiev. The title 
of Archbishop is a mere honour, frequently granted for long or outstanding services 
without promotion to a more important see. 

*? 'The data seem to indicate that within the Russian hierarchy there are persons who 


hold their see virtually for life, while others change their appointments with a frequency 
deplored in other fields of Soviet life. 
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the 37 first appointments (up to the end of 1945) on which there is enough 
biographical data to permit analysis, four were taken over from the ‘Reformed’ 
Church, ?* three from the emigration, and only seven of the remaining thirty 
took Holy Orders after 1917, one in 1942 and another in 1943. On the other 
hand, with the virtual end of monastic life?*® the canonical recruitment of the 
hierarchy from the ranks of the monks has been reduced to a mere expression 
of the need for bishops to be unmarried: 23 of the 30 persons becoming 
bishops took their monastic vows immediately before consecration. - 
Naturally, extensive biographies which give us an impression of the person- 
alities concerned are available only for the outstanding leaders of the Church. 
Under the system of promotion by seniority *° the foremost positions are held 
by persons who were already bishops under the Tsarist regime, and care is 
taken to emphasize their oppositional attitude towards the ecclesiastical 
policies prevaling in those days, within the limits befitting in persons in their 
position.*! There is no reason to question the reliability of such statements: 
the ecclesiastical supporters of the ancien régime would have been eliminated 
long before now by emigration or by participation in anti-Soviet politics. 
Amongst the very small post-Revolution generation of Russian Church 
leaders, the outstanding personality is Archbishop Luka (Simferopol and 
Crimea), in civil life Prof. Valentin F. Voyno-Yasnessensky, an outstanding 


28 In view of the way in which the ‘Reformed’ bishops were re-admitted (to which 
we shall return in the next issue) it is most unlikely that those of them accepted as 
bishops include any who took Holy Orders after the revolution. 

2° This statement is intended to cover not only the recent past, but also the present 
of the Russian Church, in spite of all the emotional emphasis laid upon the the restor- 
ation of the Trinity-Sergey-Lavra as an abbey, and the very large space allotted in the 
Journal to the treatment of its historical past, to the Patriarch’s frequent visits to the 
restored monastery, and the services conducted there. It may even be suggested that 
the state restored to the Church the Trinity-Lavra and some other historical monuments 
(with duly recognised obligation for the monks to administer them and to make them 
accessible to all visitors) precisely because such tribute paid to Russia’s past, and to the 
part played by the Church as a link with it, did not involve any serious risk of the 
growth of a separate body divorced from the people’s everyday life. From Kiev, where 
there are two abbeys and three nunneries, A. Shapovalova”? reports as a matter of course 
that amongst the quite considerable total of 630 nuns the majority are retired old 
women (whose merits in nursing during the war were the more remarkable), but that 
there are hardly any young nuns. 

80 According to article 12 of the Statute on the Administration of the Church (enacted 
by the National Council of January 31st, 1945, printed in the Calendar of the Church 
for 1946) in the event of death of the Patriarch the Russian metropolitan®® with the 
longest service as a bishop automatically becomes Acting Patriarch. Together with 
those three metropolitans, who are permanent members, in the Holy Synod sit 
three representatives of the bishops other than metropolitans, chosen by alternation 
according to the length of service as a bishop of each of three groups of dioceses formed 
for that purpose (art. 20). The chances of a younger member of the Bench of occupying 
an outstanding place in Church affairs are accordingly small. On the other hand, 
succession of an émigré bishop (three of whom hold metropolitan rank) to the Patri- 
archy is practically excluded. 

31 Cf. vol. 1945, No. 1, p. 24 on the later Patriarch (then Bishop) Sergey’s comment 
on the events of January 9th, 1905, published in that year in a Church journal, and the 
biography of John, the present Metropolitan of Kiev, in 1945, No. 3, with strong 
emphasis on the social position and function of the lower clergy in Tsarist Russia, and 
the conditions barring it from higher education. John collaborated in the very first 
years of the Soviet regime in its institutions, especially (in his capacity as an archeologist 
and priest) in those devoted to the preservation of ancient monuments. However, 
from 1922 onwards he worked exclusively for the Church, and in 1928 became a bishop. 
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surgeon and winner of a Stalin Prize for research on the treatment of infected 
wounds during the last war.** As distinct from nearly all the other dignitaries 
of the Russian Church he comes from an intellectual and definitely politically 
advanced background.** Having been influenced in his youth by Tolstoyan 
ideas, after the death of his wife, and already in his forties, a famous surgeon 
and Professor at Tashkent University, in 1921 he found his way to service as a 
priest, and within two years to the see of Tashkent. During the war, his 
contributions to the Journal have emphasized his positive attachment to the 
new social order and his hatred of fascism to an extent exceeding the more 
traditionally coloured allegiance to Everlasting Russia emphasized by his 
colleagues. This, as well as his conscious combination of ecclesiastical and 
civic professional work,** makes him a singular phenomenon on the Russian 
bench of bishops. His biographer** is conscious of the problems involved in 
his position, and emphasizes his rejection of théoretical theology: God has 
given us Faith precisely in order to grasp what is beyond human understand- 
ing.** But the same issue of the Journal in which Archbishop Luka’s biography 
is published, contains an Easter Encyclical by his Novosibirsk colleague 
Bartholomy where we can read that ‘any doubt or questioning of any Iota 
of our Holy Faith, as taught by the Holy Apostles and enacted by the Holy 
Fathers in the Creed, means desertion of Christ’, and in which failure to have 
children baptized, the fasts observed and marriages solemnized in Church, 
are criticized as symptoms of moral decay. 
R. S. 
(To be concluded) 


32 He signed the letter to Stalin, in which he returned the major part of the prize for 
public welfare purposes (as well as most of his-contributions to the Journal) in his 
double capacity, and was also thus addressed in Stalin’s telegram of thanks. 

88 A. Shapovalova’s biography of the archbishop, in vol. 1946, No. 5, is in itself an 
interesting document, especially in her (and, it may be supposed, also his) criticism of the 
belief of the Narodnik intelligentsia of his young days that a man could serve the people 
only in certain professions, for example that of a doctor, and therefore had to suppress 
his natural inclinations, for example for art (he had had strong inclinations for art). 

54 But it is emphasized that for this he obtained special permission from the Patriarch, 
and in other biographies of dignitaries of the Soviet period,*! their transition to the 
exclusive service of the Church is especially emphasized. 

* Tt is interesting that the same reserve towards learned theology seems to become 
popular amongst present leaders of Russian theological thought. Cf. vol. 1947, No. 3, 
p. 22. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
THE THEORY OF PLANNING! 


THERE has been a good deal of discussion among English economists of the 
theory of planning, the principles of pricing in a socialist economy and so 
forth, but for the most part the discussion is carried on entirely in the air, 
without any reference to what happens in the only known example of a fully 
socialist economy. Mr. Dobb breaks out of the closed circle of academic 
argument and sets out both to illuminate the history of Soviet development 
by economic analysis and to illuminate economic theory by Soviet experience. 
For this task he has the unique advantage of being at the same time a Marxist 
and an academic economist. 

The historical part of his book (an enlarged and revised version of his 
earlier work) is of great interest, but it inevitably leaves the reader vaguel y 
dissatisfied. The story is told mainly in terms of the published evidence of 
the controversies over matters of policy in the Soviet Union, and the reader 
cannot help feeling that he is seeing through a glass, darkly. What picture of 
English life could even the acutest foreign student derive from even the 
closest study of Hansard and the Economist? But, whatever its limitations (for 
which the world situation rather than Mr. Dobb must bear the blame), he 
has made an invaluable contribution to the understanding of a passage of 
history of which it is impossible to exaggerate the importance. 

The book is also valuable as a contribution to economic theory. The first 
chapter in particular, which discusses the general principles of planning, puts 
the rather niggling and arid debate into a fresh setting and should be the 
starting-point of a new discussion far more fruitful than any we have had 
hitherto. 

Looking to traditional economic teaching for some light on planning 
problems, Mr. Dobb finds little to help him. Economic theory may be 
roughly divided into two parts —a static analysis, designed to show how 
delicate and beautiful is the mechanism by which the pricing system adjusts 
supply to demand and assures that maximum satisfaction is obtained from 
available resources, and a dynamic analysis, dealing with innovations, invest- 
ment and the trade cycle, which shows how a private enterprise system is 
inherently unstable and condemned to waste resources in misinvestment and 
periodic slumps. Neither is of much application to the questions at issue. 

Mr. Dobb shows that the static theory fails to apply first of all because it 
starts too late in the story. The analysis begins: given that there are » com- 
modities. But for planners organizing the development of a potentially 
wealthy but actually poor and backward community the first problem is to 
decide what commodities to produce. The orthodox theory of ‘consumers’ 





1 Maurice Doss, Soviet Ex nic Development Since 1917 (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, London 1948), 452 Pp., 18s. 
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sovereignty’ is based (though not very explicitly) on the notion of a great 
number of independent entrepreneurs continually trying out new commodi- 
ties or varieties, of which some succeed and others fail, while consumers’ 
tastes act like the forces of natural selection in biology. This har always been 
a weak point in the theory of consumers’ sovereignty, for, even apart from 
advertisement and all the arts by which salesmanship moulds demand to 
supply, there is bound to be a strong influence of producers upon tastes, for 
the consumer has no way of knowing what he wants until he sees it. The 
function of initiating production has to be taken on by the planners, and 
there is no way by which they can hand the responsibility over to consumers’ 
choice. 

Mr. Dobb emphasizes the difference between the problem of deciding what ~ 
to produce in a planned economy and the evolution of products under 
capitalism. Hitherto new industries have generally started with fairly small- 
scale production by a number of independent entrepreneurs (so that the above 
theory of consumers’ choice as a process of natural selection has some 
plausibility). Economies of large scale gradually reduced the number of 
independent producers, and mass production by a few supervenes. In Russia 
there is no need to reproduce the stages of this long and costly historical 
process. Industries jump into being at the mass-production stage, both 
because the most advanced capitalist techniques are available for imitation and 
because in a relatively egalitarian society it is preferable not to put a new 
article on the market at all until the demand of the bulk of the population can 
be satisfied. But it is not possible all at once to create the equipment for mass 
production of a large number of commodities. A choice has to be made, and 
in the very nature of the case the trial and error method of picking commodi- 
ties is not feasible. Mr. Dobb points out that in this situation the possible loss 
of welfare due to errors of judgment on the part of the planners is far greater 
than the costs of trial and error under private enterprise. But at the same 
time the difficulties of arriving at a choice are not so formidable as orthodox 
theory would suggest. If we think in terms of m different commodities 
(n being the number of separate commodities it is possible to visualize) 
imagination boggles at the task of picking between them (and the text-book 
maxim that, for a commodity to be chosen, its total utility must exceed its 
total cost, is not very helpful) but in reality the choice is fairly narrow, first of 
all because commodities are not independent from the consumers’ point of 
view, but must be supplied in complexes (a point which our own quasi- 
planners overlooked when they encouraged the production of electrical 
household gadgets but failed to provide enough power to work them) so that 
the choice has to be made in terms of a few coherent patterns of consumption 
rather than an indefinitely large number of different permutations and 
combinations. Secondly the choice is narrowed by the very same fact which 
makes a correct choice desperately important — the poverty of the country, 
which gives a fairly obvious answer to the question of what is most needed. 
Mr. Dobb therefore suggests that instead of the economic calculus developed 
in the text-books we should think in terms of military strategy, and finds the 
conception of a list of priorities, based on obvious needs, more relevant than 
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the nice calculation of marginal utilities and marginal costs, which, even on 
its own showing, can deal only with the proportions in which already existing 
commodities should be produced, and not with the selection of commodities 
to be produced at all. 

Here it seems that he is in danger of being at once too vague and too 
sweeping. Too vague, because while “economic strategy’ and ‘patterns of 
consumption’ are useful metaphors, they do not tell us concretely how the 
decisions are taken. When the standard of life has risen to the stage where 
say hot-water bottles and fountain pens come over the horizon of the possible, 
how do the planners actually decide which to go for in next year’s investment 
plan? Too sweeping, because in his impatience with the brittle fabric of 
economic theory he throws aside the lumps of common sense which are 
imbedded in it. If commodities are arranged in a priority list and worked 
through in order, the last units of one are likely to be of lower utility than the 
first units of the next. Rather than make an all-or-none choice between two 
commodities it would obviously be better to produce some of each and allo- 
cate them (whether by price or rationing) to the consumers to whom their 
utility is greatest (say, hot-water bottles to the aged and fountain pens to 
authors). There is some evidence that the Soviet authorities themselves were 
worried about such problems, and that they were making a drive, just before 
the war threw the economy back on to the basis of bare necessities, to allow 
the principle of consumers’ sovereignty greater scope (p. 374 et seq.). 

A related question which has been much discussed by academic economists 
is the desirable degree of variegation of a given commodity. Mr. Dobb points 
out that, in the absence of marketing risks and of product-differentiation as a 
means of competition, Soviet plants can be far more closely specialized on a 
narrow range of products than private-enterprise firms (for instance mills 
each weave no more than two types of cloth, p. 17). Indeed, they can achieve 
the degree of specialization (unknown hitherto) which would occur in an 
ideal text-book world of absolutely perfect competition. This gives great 
technical advantages, but generally the economies of specialization are 
exhausted when a single plant of the technically optimum size is fully 
specialized. Should standardization be pushed beyond this point, so that 
many plants produce identical goods? In some cases standardization is 
desirable from the consumers’ point of view, for example where the object 
produced is a component of something else (screws are a topical example in 
the western world) but in others (clothes and furniture) variety is an end in 
itself. Do the Soviet planners deliberately arrange for variety, in such cases, 
by making the number of designs at least as great as the number of plants? 
Or do they sometimes go further and sacrifice relatively slight economies of 
specialization to make variety greater? Some might object that this is a very 
‘bourgeois’ question and that the desire for variety is inherently mixed up 
with snobbery, but there is no evidence for such a view, and the Soviet 
authorities seem to have been anxious (perhaps as part of their concern with 
the incentive to work) to indulge the fancies of the consumer within the 
limits set by their productive possibilities. 

There is another point which Mr. Dobb raises, but does not discuss, and 
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that is the scale of production of a newly introduced commodity which has a 
long useful life. He points out that at first demand (at a price within the means 
of the mass of households) extends to, roughly speaking, one per head (or per 
family) for the whole population, but when every first purchase has been 
made, demand sinks to replacement level. For what scale of production 
should investment be made? One extreme would be to lay down plant just 
sufficient for production at the expected replacement rate, and to work off 
demand for first purchases slowly; the other extreme would be to aim at the 
most rapid saturation of demand possible, at the cost of redundancy of plant 
in the future. Where between these extremes does the best solution lie? 
Laissez-faire theory here cannot pretend that free market prices establish the 
right answer; it can only show how economic fluctuations are set up, in such 
a case, in a private enterprise economy. Nor does it seem possible to devise 
any method of discovering what premium above long-period cost represents 
the advantage to consumers of having the commodity sooner rather than 
later, so as to weigh the loss due to postponement of satisfaction under the 
first policy against the cost of redundant plant under the second. Trial and 
error would upset the conditions in the process of exploring them. Yet the 
question is a practical one, and requires a practical answer. Presumably the 
planners také a rough and ready view, and adopt an intermediate policy on 
some kind of commonsense basis. Questions such as this, which are started 
on almost every page, expose the hollowness of theoretical economics, and 
challenge the academic economists to reduce their analysis to a form which 
can be brought to bear upon the actual problems of planning. 

What part does pricing policy play in the planning system? Mr. Dobb does 
not make it quite clear how relative prices are used. The over-all problem is 
clear enough. It is necessary that the total purchase price of consumer goods 
as a whole should exceed the incomes distributed as their costs of production, 
to provide a fund for investment, defence and free services (private saving 
being trivial). In principle this could be arranged by means of an income tax, 
but income tax plays a very small part in the Soviet fiscal system, and, indeed, 
it is not easy to see why it is used at all, for paying out income with the right 
hand and taking it away with the left is one of those Gilbertian absurdities 
into which historical evolution has led capitalist nations, which there seems no 
reason to reproduce in a rational socialist system. Another method would be 
to allow the Soviet enterprises to collect a profit equal to the difference 
between prices and costs. But profits are used as a check upon efficiency, and 
for this purpose they would be much less effective if swollen by the whole 
margin representing collective saving. Therefore the required gap is estab- 
lished by a turnover tax. In order to dispense with rationing it is necessary 
to fix the level of prices (including tax) so that total consumer demand just 
absorbs the total available output of consumer goods. If the tax is pitched too 
low (relatively to money incomes) there is inflation: if too high, an accumula- 
tion of stocks. This is the socialist equivalent of the full employment policy 
towards which capitalist nations are now feeling their way. 

The solution of the over-all problem is simple in principle, though no 
doubt complicated to administer. But what of relative prices? Mr. Dobb 
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implies (p. 373 et seg.) that the rate of turnover tax varies between different 
commodities in such a way as to reflect their scarcity relatively to demand, 
and that rates of tax so determined are used as an indicator to show what 
outputs should be expanded in the next period’s plan (though the indication 
may be disregarded where social considerations require particular kinds of 
consumption to be pushed or discouraged). This suggests a system much 
more like the economic text-books than his first account of ‘strategic’ planning. 
But it is not clear how far this is a gloss which Mr. Dobb has put upon the 
matter, rather than a conscious principle of Soviet planning. Nor does he tell 
us at what intervals tax rates are altered, how the estimates of ‘what the traffic 
will bear’ are arrived at, or whether the system ever falls into the trap known 
to economists as the ‘cobweb effect’ (a high price due to scarcity in one period 
leading to over-supply and sales below cost, or rather with less than average 
turnover tax, in the next). 

There is another point which is not quite clear. Mr. Dobb states cate- 
gorically (p. 13) that the basic costs to which turnover tax is added include 
amortisation of capital but no interest charge (more accurately these costs are 
‘targets’; any enterprise which can produce at less than target cost is allowed 
to keep part of the gain to use for amenities or investment undertaken on its 
own initiative, p. 354). But he implies (p. 374) that account is taken of the 
varying amounts of capital equipment involved in the production of different 
commodities, those which are less expensive in capital being given preference. 
If turnover tax is then related to scarcity the effect is the same as though an 
interest charge were included in price. These points are of some scholastic 
interest. If turnover tax is everywhere proportional to cost, prices reflect 
Marxian ‘values’; if they are dictated by scarcity relative to demand they 
conform to Marshall’s ‘short-period prices’; while in so far as they include a 
concealed charge for capital they conform to Marshall’s ‘long-period costs’ 
or Marx’s ‘prices of production’. 

Mr. Dobb shows some impatience with such nice questions as those 
discussed above, which indeed appear trivial against the broad sweep of 
Soviet development. The grand moral of this thirty years of history is not so 
much for the western industrial countries, where the standard of life is already 
high, as for the undeveloped nations. That communism is destined to 
supersede capitalism is in the nature of a dogma, but it is a proven fact that 
the Soviet system shows how the technical achievements of capitalism can 
be imitated (in some spheres surpassed) by those whom the first industrial 
revolution left as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

In his references to the prospective industrialization of backward peoples 
there is one great question which Mr. Dobb refrains from raising. Because 
Malthus was a sanctimonious reactionary, and because Russia had huge 
reserves of untapped natural resources, Marxists have always brushed over- 
population aside as a capitalist bogey. Now that, it seems, communism is 
about to be established in a Malthusian nation the future course of history 
will be strongly influenced by the philosophy of population which Marxism 
evolves. 


Joan ROBINSON 
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N. VOZNESENSKY: Voyennaya ekonomika S.S.S.R. v period Otechestvennoi 
voini (The War Economy of the U.S.S.R. in the period of the Patriotic 
War, pp. 191. Moscow, 1948).? 


Much interest and some excitement have been aroused by this book in the 
United States, both amongst specialists and in the press.? American attention 
appears to be concentrated on its incidental references to foreign relations 
and conditions abroad, and on its war-time statistical data. These data are 
abundant in comparison with what was known before, and will well repay 
efforts to use them in the spirit in which they are given, as quantitative illus- 
trations of changes and processes in the Soviet social economy during the 
war. For various reasons, of which security and propaganda are not the most 
important, the statistical data are inadequate for western economists to con- 
struct from them the kind of picture they endeavour to reach in the study of 
their own countries.* Mr. Voznesensky wrote his book to sum up the 
economic aspect of the experience of Soviet society in its response to the test 
imposed by the war. A book on this subject by a man in its author’s position 
is part of the integument of present-day Soviet society, in the study of which 
it is, therefore, a valuable documentary source, and the object of this review is 
to discuss its use for that purpose. 

Nikolai Voznesensky, who belongs to the third generation in the present dozen 
or so most important Soviet political leaders, was thirteen years old when the 
Bolsheviks gained power.‘ In 1938, towards the end of the great purge, he 
became head of the U.S.S.R. State Planning Commission and soon after- 


1 A full English translation has been published under the title The Economy of the 
U.S.S.R. during World War II by the Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. (1948, 
$3). This is one of the ‘Current Soviet Thought’ series prepared by the Russian 
Translation Programme of the American Council of Learned Societies. The Council’s 
policy of issuing important Soviet documents in full translation is to be warmly com- 
mended. Unfortunately, this rendering of Voznesensky lacks both linguistic accuracy 
and a requisite knowledge of Soviet concepts in economics and sociology. A French 
translation is reported: L’Economie de Guerre de l’U.R.S.S., 1941-1945 (Paris, Librairie 
de Médicis, 3 rue de Médicis, 1948). 

* Cf. Trends (U.S.A.), September 30th, 1948: ‘Economists find this book more 
interesting in what it attempts to conceal than in what it tells. Trained specialists in 
universities and in U.S. Government Bureaus now are closely studying the volume, 
seeking to separate fact from fiction.’ 

5 Cf. A. GERSCHENKRON in The American Economic Review, September 1948, pp. 
649-57. Mr. Gerschenkron derives from data in the book the following figures of Soviet 
gross industrial output, which in 1940 was 138 billion rubles: 1941 (June rate)—155, 
1941 (November rate—74), 1942—103, 1943—121, 1944—probably over 133. It is 
also possible to derive the figure of 127 for 1945 from a speech by Voznesensky in 
March 1946. Soviet statements on industrial output for 1947 and 1948 give percentage 
increases only (including 1948 increase over 1940). Assuming continued use of the pre- 
war index, the following figures (in billion rubles) can be derived: 1946—106, 1947— 
129, 1948—163. That this assumption is wrong has now been shown by a figure 
published in the newspaper Trud (February 4th, 1949) of 20 per cent increase in 1946 
over 1945 for ‘the output of the entire industry of the U.S.S.R.’ Publication of this 
figure amounts to an announcement that the index has been changed. (The alternative 
hypothesis that the Trud editorial is based on a slip is scarcely tenable). 

* The second generation is Stalin’s young lieutenants of the 1920s, notably Molotov, 
Kaganovich and Mikoyan, who were born in the early 1890s. Stalin and Trotsky, men 
of the first generation, were both born in 1879. The third generation in the leadership 
—— Beria, Malenkov and Voznesensky) reached the top just before and during 
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wards a deputy premier and associate member of the Politburo. He was 
a member of the State Defence Committee of five which concentrated and 
formally combined the power of legislature, executive and party during the 
war. Voznesensky’s earlier career was in local industrial and municipal 
planning. In age, type of experience and outlook he is characteristic of the 
few thousand men in the immediately lower rungs of the politico-administra- 
tive ladder (regional party secretaries, industrial executives, trade union chiefs 
and the like) who now run Russia. Like them, he is a product as well as 
_ organizer of his generation, which has grown up since the revolution and 
reached maturity in Stalin’s Russia. He has known no mental currency other 
than a Marxism employed in the undogmatic practices of administration. 

The book is about 35,000 words long, and is divided into seventeen short 
chapters, of which the first and the last discuss the nature of the war, and the 
post-war situation and prospects, respectively. Chapters 2-6 offer a highly 
concentrated analytical history of progress up to 1941, conversion and 
evacuation of industry during the invasion, economic expansion in the eastern 
areas, and rehabilitation of recaptured territory during the war. The next 
two chapters discuss changes caused by the war in the allocation of the national 
output between consumption, production and defence, and the relation of war 
industry to the national economy. There follows a treatment of agriculture 
and food, and of transport, and a particularly informative chapter on labour 
and wages. Trade and finance follow. A chapter on planning sets out the 
elements of the new Soviet economic theory in its most elementary form and 
is also interesting on some general technical points of economic organization. 
Losses caused by the war are then illustrated and computed, while chapter 16 
is on the ‘economic victory of socialism’. The style is terse and plain, there 
are no footnotes or statistical tables, and the gist of the book is readily access- 
ible, through the hundreds of thousands of party and Young Communist 
League tutors, to the general public. The appropriate learned journals have 
pointed out the theoretical importance of the work. Amongst its general 
qualities are practicality and precision; an inability to see Soviet and capitalist 
society as being in the same world except for trade, international politics and 
war; and a preoccupation with the sources of strength of Soviet society. In 
the constant endeavour to point the moral of the superiority of the U.S.S.R. 
over the U.S.A., Britain and pre-Soviet Russia as a viable and progressing 
community, no opportunity is lost, and some are made by a highly selective 
use of statistical and other data. There is an unsentimental but very lively 
sense of the people and their efforts, which is the flesh of the book. Sets of 
conclusions drawn from the administrative and popular experience of the war 
effort are numerous. The author has an incidental polemic (quoted in part 
below) against his fellow member of the Academy of Sciences, Mr. Varga, in 
which his language becomes more than homely. 

An attempt to discuss the nature of the book under review meets the diffi- 
culty that it falls into no western category. To gather its ingredients here 
would need recourse to the highest levels of political art, the best and the worst 
in our academic work, the pulpit, the most formalized conventions and s0 
forth. There is a sense of familiar elements and qualities of our own culture 
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broken up and re-formed in different combinations, together with constituents 
of which we have no experience. Mr. Churchill’s war-time broadcasts, partic- 
ularly those at ‘the end of the beginning’ can help us to understand one function 
of this book. It has their confidence and realism on dangers surmounted and to 
come, their power to enhance the unity and resolution of the national audience 
and to give each member of it a local habitation in the totality of social effort. 
The Russian book lacks the colour but not the strength of the personality in 
the British example; it shows a stronger intellectual discipline in exposition 
and analysis; and its theme is set in the broader context of struggle between 
two worlds. 

An attempt to follow this book further into the minds of its writer and 
readers requires an effort to enter a world alien to us not only in national 
traditions but even more in its principles of organization and thought. The 
organizational difference might be somewhat crudely stated in this way. 
Human society is something that has to be made and maintained as such: it 
is not organized by nature, like a community of ants. For almost the whole of 
human existence the great social organizer has been tradition. In the west, 
and for a few centuries only, the supreme organizer has been the market, 
which made its first impact of bitter liberation on the Greek world of the 
seventh century B.C. In Soviet society the supreme organizer is the Com- 
munist party, which does not shrink from the responsibilities it has assumed in 
fulfilling the organizing functions of the market.’ We have some measure of 
how far Voznesensky’s generation is going in this process in the passions 
aroused over its efforts to integrate the artist and scientist. The present phase 
in the interaction of the supreme organizer and the lay masses is less in 
evidence at this distance. But there is no reason to suppose that this inter- 
action (of which the book is perhaps our best post-war textual example) has 
not travelled equally far from our experience, whatever its direction, in the 
last decade. 

There is room only for a few examples of the book’s assorted qualities. Its 
first chapter begins: 


The Great Patriotic War of the years 1941-1945 radically changed the 
national housekeeping of the U.S.S.R., refashioned Soviet economy in the 
interests of a victorious war, and called into being systems of relationships 
peculiar to the war period. In the history of the U.S.S.R., this is a special 
period of the socialist economy: the period of war economy. In the political 
economy of socialism its counterpart is a special chapter: the political 
economy of the Patriotic War. * 


_ > The Nazi party is not comparable. It did not.replace, or seek to replace, the organ- 
izing function of the market. 

* The translation requires some explanation. ‘National housekeeping’ is offered for 
narodnoye khozyaistvo instead of the usual ‘national economy’ as nearer, in this context, 
to the original; and as an expression now beginning to be used, with the emergence in 
British experience of the concept denoted by the Russian term (khozyaistvo = the 
German word Wirtschaft). ‘Systems of relationships’ is used for zakonomernosti, 
which has no English equivalent and requires re-translation for each context. It has a 
literal equivalent in the German Gesetzmdssigkeiten, but cannot be simply translated 
by ‘laws’. The American translation renders this first paragraph: “The Great Patriotic 
War of 1941-45 has [sic] radically transformed the national economy of the U.S.S.R., 
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Marxism claims to see in human society the principle of order which is 
more widely recognized as existing in the physical and biological sections 
of the universe. Since 1941 Soviet Marxism has extended this principle 


into Soviet society by claiming that Marx’s law of value applies, in modified: 


form, to the socialist economy. Voznesensky’s opening paragraph goes a step 
further in Soviet sociology, by seeing further modifications of the principle 
in subdivisions within the socialist division of Soviet history and political 
economy. This paragraph, and the section in the planning chapter on modifica- 
tions of the law of value in Soviet economy (pp. 145-51) may be regarded as 
tautological nonsense, social dogma, a convenience in exposition, or evidence 
of a development in an attempt by the Soviet community to study its own 
nature, or several of these things. The point to be made here is that the choice 
between these interpretations is not merely a matter of taste: it requires study 
of these ideas in their social context.” Voznesensky’s beginning is certainly 
useful to him as an expositional device, for it enables the rich statistical and 
other material throughout the book to be carried with ease on the conceptual 
framework of systems of relationships operating within the planned economy, 
and their modifications within the war period. A further point to be noted is 
that the book clearly defines and delimits its subject at the outset. 

The remainder of the first chapter discusses the nature of the Soviet- 
German war from several aspects and makes a definition of particular political 
interest. It asserts that this war ‘historically coincided’ with the second 
World War. This may be compared with Stalin’s definition made in February 
1946: “The entry of the Soviet Union into the war against the Axis states could 
only strengthen — and actually did strengthen — the anti-fascist and liberat- 
ing character of the second world war.’* The shift in emphasis from the 
concept of one war to two simultaneous wars is due not only to the worsening 
of world affairs in the intervening two years, but to the associated increasing 
Soviet sense of a co-existence of two distinct worlds, which is more evident 
in the whole feel of this book than in any previous Soviet public statement of 
equal authority. ° 

7 Such study might well show that Soviet economic thought, which is aware of the 
intellectual pitfalls in abstracting the economic aspect from the life of society, has in its 
‘systems of relationships’ a concept and method appropriate to its kind of society, and 
not inferior, for its purpose, to our ‘model’ technique for ours. 

8 Cf. VOZNESENSKY, p. 17: “The Patriotic War of the U.S.S.R. lent an anti-fascist and 
liberating character to the world war of the freedom-loving peoples, primarily the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, against the fascist states.’ This is a deliberate retreat from 
Stalin’s formulation, and comes near to tautology in its attempt to retain Stalin’s 
phrasing. Whether the difference is one between two generations or two years of history 
is a matter of pure speculation.. 

® Such definition and re-definition are characteristic of Soviet intellectual life and 
governmental technique. Its intellectual side need not surprise the western historian, 
who habitually re-defines in the light of new data, but usually deals with remoter 
periods. It should certainly not surprise leader writers in our more responsible press. 


Nor should the problem of one war or two surprise the western politician (or philo- 
sopher): it was the unformulated question behind the ‘second front’ controversy. 
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The warning (p. 6) that “The prolonged'® existence of the Soviet Union 
alongside aggressive imperialist states is bound up with a series of big con- 
flicts’ merely makes a familiar point, and is as near as Voznesensky gets to 
asserting the inevitability of a Soviet-American war, which United States 
newspapers report him to have done. But there is certainly a difference of 
emphasis between the sombre reiteration in this book of the danger of war 
with America and the implied confidence in some of Stalin’s recent statements 
that the American people will not allow their rulers to make war. Voznesensky 
writes (p. 30): “The talk of naive people, and more often of malicious liars, 
about “‘popular” capitalism in the U.S.A. is a fairy tale for fools.’ On p. 31 
he adds (with evident reference to Varga and his school): “The views of some 
theoreticians, who consider themselves Marxists, on the “decisive role of the 
state in the war economy of the capitalist countries” are nonsense, not worthy 
of attention. These “Marxists” naively think that the use made of the state 
apparatus in the U.S.A. by the monopoly-capitalist plunderers to get war 
super-profits is, save the mark, evidence of the decisive role of the state in the 
economy. The bourgeois state of the U.S.A. is characterized by a fusion of 
the state apparatus, primarily its top bunch, with the bosses and agents of the 
capitalist monopolies and of finance capital. The strength of the monopoly 
capitalists in the U.S.A. lies, amongst other things, in that they have put the 
state of the U.S.A. in their service.!! The discussions about the state planning 
war economy in the U.S.A. are just as naive.’ Several discussions amongst 
economists have been reported in the Soviet learned press since the one on 
Varga’s book. These are in the spirit of Voznesensky, though Varga defends 
in them the essentials of the views set out in his book. 

Every chapter is pervaded with two concepts which are as frequent in 
Soviet administrative sociology as they are rare in the west: (a) study of past 
policies and efforts and their outcome in order to draw general conclusions 
for the purpose of doing better in the future, (5) the principle of order applied 
to society, and the necessity of ascertaining its laws and their manner of 
operation, in order to use them in the shaping and execution of policy. 

The underlying interest of the book to the student of Soviet economy is the 
insight it gives into the mind of the new, fully Soviet generation, in relation 
to its country’s economic life. It is in some ways easier than it was for us to 
see the kind of problems faced in the U.S.S.R., as the concept of a social 
economy comes into existence in this country. But there is accumulating 
evidence, of which this book is part, that the effect of the war as a stimulus to 
social development has been as profound in Russia as elsewhere. It may be 
her pre-war mind that it is easier for us to comprehend in some particulars, 
while her post-war mentality and social processes remain more difficult of 
access. Her(to us) odd amalgam of social and mental ingredients appears to be 
broadening and deepening in the direction set in the 1930s, and the degree of 


1° Prodolzhitelnii: the American translation gives ‘continuing’. 
_ ™ The American translation renders this sentence: “The power of capitalist monopolies 
in the U.S.A. is to be found, inter alia, in that they have placed themselves in the ser- 
vice of the state of the U.S.A.’ To give this sense, two words in the Russian sentence 
would require different case endings. 
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development accumulated in the past decade may become apparent to us dur- 
ing the next. The one thing certain is that we shall continue to see through a 
glass darkly so long as we seek our own image, and refuse to take seriously 
anything else that may be found on the other side.” 

J. MILLER 


Max Betorr: The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 1929-41, volume I, 1929-36. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Oxford University Press. 1947. 15s.? 


A serious investigation of Soviet foreign policy in the pre-war period 
carries its justification in itself. Even if, as in this case, few important aspects 
are added to what is already known, the historian will derive comfort frorn the 
realization that, in spite of all the alleged obstacles to a scientific study 
of contemporary history, thorough investigation of the source-material after 
some years, in a political atmosphere different from that in which that 
material originated, confirms the views at which the critical observer could 
arrive at that time. Mr. Beloff’s sober approach allows for positive methodolo- 
gical discussion from the point of view of finding out pitfalls involved in the 
complexity of the subject, and suggesting how they can be avoided. 

The great trends in international policies were sufficiently definite to allow 
Mr. Beloff, even in this first and restricted volume, to make statements 
important for the explanation of the events which, with a material meanwhile 
enlarged by additional publications of documents, he has to treat in Volume II. 


Whereas in the rest of Europe the growth of the German menace was 
met by an irregular but marked readiness to make concessions, and to 
abandon in everything but name the international machinery for keeping 
the peace, the Soviet attitude during these years, at least in so far as it could 
be ascertained from public speech and action, was precisely the reverse. 
For one thing, the Soviet Union was unaffected by the two major influences 
responsible for the disastrous ineffectiveness of the Western democracies: 
the ingrained pacifism of the left with its readiness to excuse German 
excesses as a retribution for the alleged iniquities of Versailles, and the 
readiness of the right to take at their face value the protestations of the 
Nazi regime that its maintenance was essential as a bulwark against the 
Bolshevist menace. In addition, the Soviet Union’s own pet illusion had 
received a shattering blow by the complete failure of the German working 


12 In May 1949 an official English translation became available (War Economy of the 
U.S.S.R. in the Period of the Patriotic War, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1948, sold in Britain by Collet’s Bookshops at 2/-). Voznesenky was relieved 
of his post as Chairman of the U.S.S.R. State Planning Commission on March 5, 
1949, and of his position as one of the Deputy Prime Ministers of the U.S.S.R. two 
days later. His name has since been absent from the list of the first dozen or so 
political leaders which, at intervals of a few months or years according to circum- 
stances, announces the order of political precedence. In the last list prior to his 
dismissal, he was number 10. Varga accepted his critics’ views at the end of March 
(see above, p. 40). 

1 Vol. II, published in 1949, will be reviewed in the next issue of Soviet Studies. 
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71 
class to prevent the rise of Hitler or to hamper the remilitarization of 
Germany. ? 

The reader’s attention is drawn to Mr. Henderson’s and Lord Simon’s, 
attempts to solve the issues raised by Hitler’s access to power on the lines of a 
four-power pact;* the British reservations against the Franco-Soviet pact of 
1934;‘ and the Polish reluctance to have the U.S.S.R. in the League of Nations 
‘because of the risk of internal embarrassments for Poland by raising the ques- 
tion of Poland’s treatment of her national minorities’* and Polish dislike of 
any agreement to which Germany was not also a party and which might 
involve guarantees of the Lithuanian or Czechoslovak frontiers.* But limits 
are set to the full appreciation of these facts by the chosen periodization — 
together with the choice, implied in the definition of his subject, of the 
short-term reactions of a certain country as reference point to what was an 
uninterrupted chain of actions and reactions, some of them of a long-term 
character. In view of the fact that he wrote a book on Soviet, not on 
British, foreign policy Mr. Beloff may regard his short reference, at the end 
of chapter IX, to the Anglo-German naval agreement, followed as it was by 
minor friction on the Comintern Congress and by some polite gestures of the 
Soviet government at the end of the period discussed by him, as quite 
sufficient. However, as a historian who must be conscious that no action is 
lost in the chain of events, he should consider whether there is not some 
methodological weakness in a formal approach which so briefly dispenses 
with what is probably one of the effective factors even in present-day history. 

At least from the point of view of the evaluations current at the time Mr. 
Beloff’s book was written, the enumeration of facts from which we have quoted 
above fairly clearly locates the responsibility for World War II with the antag- 
onists, and to a lesser degree with the unwilling partners, of the U.S.S.R. 
The counter-case to be made for the then rulers of the western democracies 
(and for their east European allies, if there is any need to say any more about 
them) is based upon the U.S.S.R. representing a social system opposite to 
that of her prospective allies and upon the possibility of the triumph of that 
system, be it even in alliance with the western powers, defeating all the latter 
stood for. History has made some contributions towards seeing this argument 
in the proper perspective; but it may be noted that the desire to present a 
completely balanced picture has induced Mr. Beloff to dwell on the potentially 
world-revolutionary traits of the U.S.S.R. with an emphasis which may 
appear to some observers as exaggerated.” Even this would not be of decisive 


2 p. 89, see also the detailed material given on pp. 107-9. 

3 pp. 128-9. 

* pp. 152-3. 

5 bp. 136. 

®p. 148. 

7 See, e.g. the emphasis laid (p. 3) on the power Of the central organs of the U.S.S.R. 
to admit new member republics, as an alleged evidence for its interpretation as a 
possible nucleus for a world federation of Socialist Soviet Republics. Interpretation 
from the standpoint of a limited expansion, as happened after World War II, would 
be just as legitimate, and even some ideological vagueness in the description, in con- 
temporary Soviet publications, of the concrete character of the expansion expected 
would be explicable by the formal demands of existing state-ideology. 
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importance if he had clearly realized that this aspect of the problem deals 
with the potential impact of the U.S.S.R., as a successful socio-economic 
experiment, on the internal development of her prospective partners, and 
perhaps on the map of Eastern Europe so far as former parts of the Tsarist 
Empire are concerned.* Unhappily, the desire to supplement alternative 
sources where they appear meagre has induced Mr. Beloff to move in his 
search for evidence to a field where the otherwise admirable exactness of his 
documentation was bound to suffer. 

One, but by no means the only one of the diverse forms in which the impact 
of the U.S.S.R. on the development of other countries is exercised is its 
influence on the Communist parties outside the U.S.S.R. The existence of 
this influence is undeniable and it may be legitimate to regard developments 
in Communist policies outside the U.S.S.R. as one, amongst other, symptoms 
of developments in the policies of the party leading the U.S.S.R. Not too 
much should be expected from that source: where Mr. Beloff deals with clear 
and well-established facts, he gives another illustration of the complicated 
and sometimes protracted process in which changes in the international 
situation and their interpretation by the C.P. of the U.S.S.R. have been 
impressed upon the non-Soviet Communist parties. Little material on Soviet 
foreign policies will emanate from the study of Communist policies outside 
the U.S.S.R. that could not be obtained from facts available at an earlier date 
from the original source, Soviet policies.* But, because of the position of the 
Communist parties in the centre of domestic struggle in their respective 
countries, and of the current habit of reproaching them with dependence on 
orders from Moscow rather than of accepting prima facie explanations of their 
behaviour by the logic of factional strife in the countries concerned, ample 
quotations from their fiercest opponents hinting at alleged secret motivations 
by Muscovite policies are available. Mr. Beloff invites criticism for unnecessar- 
ily having moved on to such exceptionally difficult terrain rather than for 
having occasionally become victim to its pitfalls. Some of his mistakes could 
have been avoided with more care, i.e. his description, on the authority of 
Mr. Valtin-Krebs, of the self-defence of the Communist Altona workers 
against a Nazi attack on July 12th, 1932, as an abortive Communist putsch’® 
(an interpretation which contradicts the main source quoted by Mr. Beloff 
at that occasion and which, at the time of the events, was regarded by every- 
one, except by the Nazis and Herr von Papen, as a mere pretext for the latter’s 
coup against the Prussian government); or the importance ascribed by him"! to 
the collaboration between Communists and Nationalists against the Rhine- 
land Separatists of 1923, which actually extended to all the German parties 


8 pp. 136 and 162. 

® e.g. in the note on p. 129 Mr. Beloff gives a probably correct assessment of the 
time of the first Franco-Soviet contacts, based upon direct documentation. Any 
assessment of corresponding moves in French and German Communist policies would 
have to be based on events in 1934, nearly one year later, and closer analysis would 
show that even these moves did originate from independent assessments in the parties 
concerned, operating even against some inertia in Comintern machinery. 

10 pb. 65, note. 

1 pp. 58-9. 
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and had nothing to do with the ‘National-Bolshevist’ movement of 1919-20. 
But more important from the methodological point of view are those instances 
where Mr. Beloff uncritically repeats statements from Trotskyite or émigré 
sources that can hardly be checked by anyone who is not a specialist in the 
recent history of all the countries in which Communist parties operated'* and 
especially those where he relies on statements which, originating from the 
specific point of view of the domestic opponents of German Communism, 
have become widely current in this country so that nearly everyone operating 
on this kind of evidence is bound to repeat his mistakes. 

However important the influence of Soviet policy upon the non-Soviet 
Communist parties may be, the latter represent a specific and definite agency 
subject to the logic of its own position as a radical opposition party with 
working-class support. Every radical opposition party is exposed to the 
reproach, by the moderate Left, that by its very existence and by any attempt 
to fight the latter, or even definitely conservative groups, resistance against 
which is discouraged by the moderate Left, it supports the extreme Right.'* 
In the case of a Communist party this general reproach against every ‘third 
party’ is more likely than not to be coupled with the imputation that its 
behaviour needs explanation by some dark force working from behind; in this 
case Russian foreign policy. Some of the facts used by Mr. Beloff as a basis 
for speculations on the veiled motives of Soviet foreign policy" are completely 
explicable by the inherent dynamics of party strife'® and, besides, also by his 
own interpretation of the Soviet expectations as to the function of the German 
working class ‘to prevent the rise of Hitler or to hamper the remilitarization 
of Germany’.* Certainly the development of the Communist parties, and 
the influence exerted by theU.S.S.R. upon them, deserve thorough study, the 


12 e.g., p. 57 (note 3), B. I. Nikolaevsky is quoted as reference for a suggested ‘German 
orientation of Soviet foreign policy after 1924 largely attributable to the influence of 
Stalin’. A glance at pre-1924 Soviet documents on Germany would show that, at that 
time (for reasons explained by Mr. Beloff in the text) the ‘German orientation of Soviet 
foreign policy’ was much more evident than after 1924. P. 61 (note 1) Trotsky and 
Souvarine’are quoted as references for the Comintern’s responsibility for Hitler’s 
access to power, the latter with his comparison between the Polish Communists’ sup- 
port for Pilsudsky with the German Communists’ alleged support of Hitler before his 
access to power. In fact, the Polish Communists, in supporting Pilsudsky, simply 
shared the general delusions of the Polish Left —including Pilsudsky’s own party, the 
Polish Socialists — while the tactics of the German Communists (see especially the facts 
critically mentioned by Mr. Beloff, pp. 60, 62-3 and 65, and the next note) were always 
based upon conception of the Nazis as a foe who must be destroyed by all means. 

13 Mr. Beloff (p. 66) joins in the current description of the Berlin Transport Workers’ 
strike of November 1932, which was directed against the Papen government and 
actually contributed to its replacement by one much nearer to the moderate Left, as a 
most dramatic example of Communist collaboration with the Nazis. On the circum- 
stances in which the Nazis found it impossible to prevent their supporters from 
joining a strike organized by the Communists, (with the support of oppositional Social 
Democrat workers) see J. GorsBets, My Part in Germany’s Fight, Engl. ed. of 1935, 
p. 181. The strike resulted in a strengthening of the Communist vote in Berlin at the 
expense not only of the Social Democrats, but also of the Nazis. 

14 pp. 60-1. 

_ 15 In at least one of the mentioned examples, the running of a third party candidate 
in the contest between a conservative Catholic and Hindenburg, the decision was 
clearly caused by the dynamics of factional strife within the Communist camp, follow- 
ing the defeat of 1923, and against the wishes of the Comintern (cf. RUTH FIscHEr, 
Stalin and German Communism, Harvard University Press, 1948, pp. 420-2). 
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more as not a single one of the available books can stand even the most 
elementary demands of historical criticism. But there is no reason to introduce 
all the elements of insecurity and bias involved in those sources into a study 
of Soviet foreign policy where Mr. Beloff, as long as he uses the documenta- 
tion immediately concerning it, has shown that we can move on much safer 
ground. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


SOVIET THEORY OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE 


A. J. Vysuinsky: Teoriya sudebnikh dokazatelstv v Sovetskom prave (Theory 
of Court Evidence in Soviet Law). Yurisdat, Ministry of Justice of the 
U.S.S.R., and enlarged edition, Moscow, 1946. 


Mr. Vyshinsky’s monograph, though published two years ago on the basis 
of a pre-war book, provides a suitable starting-point for our reviews of 
contemporary Soviet literature on Law. Its author is the recognized leader of 
Soviet legal thought, and it may be regarded as the first of the studies of the 
period when Soviet legal thought, having at last passed the stage when the 
very existence and essence of Soviet Law had to be asserted,' could pass to a 
detailed examination of its basic tenets. In spite of its title, more than half of 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s book is devc.ed to the historical study of pre-Soviet and 
foreign experience and theory. This was hardly avoidable in an analysis 
intended to define the Soviet concepts in juxtaposition to the existing alter- 
natives. On the other hand, it seems fairly clear that Soviet Justice, for the 
twenty-four years from the establishment of the first Code of Criminal Law 
to the publication of the book, cannot have worked without some theory of 
evidence, explicitly elaborated in theoretical works, or implied in the decisions 
of the Courts. The former are noted by Academician Vyshinsky almost 
exclusively in polemics about basic principles, and the latter mainly in order 
to illustrate fundamental points such as the presumption of innocence of the 
accused.* A basic study of the existing Soviet Law of Evidence, be it even a 
mere generalization from judicial practice like the British text-books amply 
quoted by Mr. Vyshinsky, has still to be written. 

The very choice of Mr. Vyshinsky’s subject expresses his conviction that 
sound foundations of evidence have to be emphasized in order that Soviet 
Justice can properly discharge its functions. Justice is a function of the class- 
struggle, it serves quite definite purposes in consolidating the social order 
established by the ruling class: and ample space* is devoted to quotations from 

1 In the present book (especially pp. 137ff) Vyshinsky still devotes a considerable 
amount of attention to polemics against the schools of legal theorists who denied the 
possibility of socialist Law in general, or at least under the conditions obtaining in the 
U.S.S.R. The argument, however, is closely connected with the thesis of his book 
that the proper appreciation of evidence is a function of the social character of the 


judge’s consciousness of Justice (i.e. of the legitimacy of the social order which he has 
to defend). See below, p. 77. 


2 p. 197. 
3 pp. 22ff. 
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Lenin illustrating the need for starting a number of criminal prosecutions in 
order to mobilize public opinion against certain shortcomings of the state 
machine, or certain types of unsocial behaviour which have become dangerous 
to the public interest. But Justice is quite a definite way of serving that public 
interest. Judicial decisions (after having come into legal force) are supposed 
to have definitely established truth; and they are enforced with the whole 
authority of the state which, consequently, depends to a large extent upon 
the public conviction that Justice not only is done, but also appears to be done.‘ 
Hence the enormous importance of a proper and critical approach to 
evidence. 

_In the historical chapters of his book Vyshinsky analyses the following: 
the formalist theory of evidence (according to which certain types of evidence, - 
described by the Law, are regarded as a sufficient basis for conviction);* the 
British Law of Evidence, which is regarded as the classical law of a bourgeois 
society; and the conception of the free judicial appreciation of evidence, which 
has evolved since the French revolution and since the Russian reforms of 
1865. The third concept is criticized for the scope left in it to subjective 
arbitrariness operating upon the class-bias arising from the formation and 
functioning of the judiciary; but it is regarded as historically progressive in 
that it protected judges and juries against the pressure of autocratic govern- 
ments (an argument in which the impact of French and Russian experience 
can easily be discovered). The search by the anthropological and sociological 
schools for objective criteria of crime and the criminal allegedly independent of 
the judges’ subjective attitudes is appreciated in a purely negative way, as 
part of the reaction of the bourgeoisie against its democratic past.* Part of 
Vyshinsky’s argument against the teachings of these schools is based upon the 
scope granted by pseudo-scientific argument about the ‘born criminal’ to 
complete arbitrariness of the fascist type against groups of the population 
regarded as undesirable, and no special efforts are needed in order to read 
between the lines the disavowal of those earlier trends in Soviet legal thought 
which favoured repression of individuals potentially dangerous to society 
rather than of convicted perpetrators of definite crimes.” But a more general 
argument is directed against the alleged ‘objectivization of the appreciation of 
evidence’ which transfers responsibility from the judge, who is appointed 
because of his supposed ability to use his discretion according to sound 
standards of existing society, to a criminologist whose allegedly infallible 

* The statement of this principle by James Stephen is quoted with unrestricted 
approval (pp. 10-11). In emphasizing the importance of the authority of the Courts 
for the authority of the state in general Vyshinsky (pp. 4ff) goes to the length of 
presenting the argument in favour of case-law based on precedent with an understand- 
ing uncommon not only amongst Soviet, but even amongst Continental lawyers in 
general — though it is ultimately rejected. 

a is interesting to note that a Tsarist law as late as from 1857 provides ideal 
illustrations (pp. 63-4 and 73-4) of that trend which otherwise is connected mainly 
with the growth of the inquisitorial system. Vyshinsky distinguishes (p. 62) between 
such a ‘positive’ and a more moderate ‘negative’ variety of the formalist conception of 
evidence (the latter simply amounting to a mechanical rejection of certain types of 
evidence as inconclusive). 

° pp. 46ff. 

* Cf. my Soviet Legal Theory, London, 1945, pp. 110-11 and 208-9. 
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opinion is not less subjective and is, moreover, not subject to criticism by 
commonsense, public opinion and — the higher courts. 

Notwithstanding the historical derivation of Soviet Law from the most 
advanced schools of continental democratic thought, and the explicit 
reception of the judge’s free appreciation of evidence in the Soviet legal 
system, Vyshinsky shows a marked sympathy for the British as the most 
advanced bourgeois law. His criticism of the formalist and archaic elements 
of British Law scarcely goes beyond opinions widespread amongst progressive 
lawyers in this country. With the pre-revolutionary Russian lawyer Vladi- 
mirov, Vyshinsky® sees the main merits of the British system in that it pro- 
vides ‘a method for establishing truth instead of a system of rules establishing 
a priori the criteria of the comparative reliability of some kind of evidence’; 
and his criticism is mainly directed against failure to come up to this standard. 
The importance of the British concepts of evidence is seen especially in the 
theories of relevancy and of the burden of proof. As regards the latter, 
Vyshinsky® regards the principle ‘he who affirms must prove’ as a basic 
principle also of the Soviet Law of Evidence; as regards the former, he states, 
with an evident eye to Soviet conditions: 


Without admitting any idealization of the English Law of Evidence as 
allegedly fitting for all times, countries and peoples we cannot but recognize 
that it contains a number of positive traits of a methodological character. 
The very question of the limits of the judicial (in the broadest sense of the 
word) inquiry is important . . . In examining a certain case, the Court must 
not busy itself with the decision of any kind of issue somehow connected 
with that case ... [otherwise] it runs the risk of transforming itself into a 
research laboratory, a discussion club, a circle for exercising rhetorical skill, 
etc., and ceasing to be a court. In every court case there are many questions 
which arise in one way or another from the main issue and are of a certain 
interest. But to confuse them in the trial, without distinction between the 
judicial issues proper and issues of another character, would, however, be 
mistaken ... In such cases the trial cannot produce the necessary result: 
at best it fulfils a propagandist function, but not the function of a court, 
of an organ of Justice. ... 

Therefore there is the utmost importance in the ability so to construct 
the trial, and to conduct the investigation that, while all the socio-political 
functions of the Court are fully realized . . . out of the mass of facts, circum- 
stances and issues arising before the Court only those are dealt with which 
belong to the judicial tasks of the given investigation. Not infrequently this 
judicial aspect of the case is submerged in the political tendencies which are 
nearly always the actual driving forces, so to speak, of the trial. In such 
cases usually neither of the two main tasks facing the Court is solved: 
neither the establishing of material truth, nor the promotion of political 
education. Moreover, these two tasks should be organically connected 
with each other: undoubtedly, the greatest socio-political effect is achieved 
by the Court when its investigation carries the greatest convincing strength 


8 pp. 88 and go. ® pp. 192ff. 
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because it is based on exact establishment of the underlying facts. Rules of 
procedure which direct the Judge’s work in the proper way may greatly 
help him in the proper selection of the facts relevant for his investigation . . . 
but these rules should be methodological without attempting to prejudice 
the material issue of quality and strength of certain kinds of evidence." 


While prepared to learn from whatever source is available, Vyshinsky 
makes it clear that he does not wish to introduce foreign theories but to 
integrate their useful elements in the construction of a completely new legal 
system. The demand for free judicial appreciation of evidence is prominent 
in the Russian historical ancestry of the Soviet Law of Procedure; but little 
positive contributions can be derived from that conception. The major part 
of Vyshinsky’s § 18 is occupied by fundamental Marxist argument about 
general principles of sociology evidently aimed at those Soviet criminologists 
who for a considerable period were influenced by Ferri’s theories. Definitely 
legal argument is applied against the schools of Soviet lawyers which regard the 
concept of free judicial appreciation of evidence as alien to Soviet Law, or at 
least restricted in its meaning to a rejection of the formalist theory of evidence 
and to a defence of the judge’s freedom from outside interference. "1 

The concept of the ‘socialist consciousness of Justice’ played a decisive 
part in the growth of the Soviet legal system, when it had to cover the gap 
created by the inapplicability of pre-revolutionary Law to the new conditions; 
and even now the judge’s conviction of the justice of the social system he 
stands for, and his understanding of the basic meaning of the legal rules 
intended for its protection, are at least as important as in older and more 
fully elaborated legal systems which leave fewer gaps to be filled by the judge’s 
discretion. Nor is it difficult to refute' critics who denied the existence of a 
socialist consciousness of Justice in revolutionary Russia because the social 
order represented by the new ruling class did not come up to their Utopian 
expectations. But Vyshinsky seems not to see that by making his case for 
the existence of a socialist legal system, the functioning of which obviously 
presupposes the existence of some ‘socialist consciousness of Justice’, he has 
not yet made his case as to the latter’s importance for the appreciation of 
evidence, which is the subject of his book. It may be taken for granted that no 
Soviet judge can properly discharge his function unless he understands for 
what reasons the purchase of commodities in order to resell them with a profit, 
which in capitalist countries represents a most legitimate activity, in the 
U.S.S.R. represents the crime of speculation. It may further be taken for 
granted that such understanding results in the admission of, and (as the Soviet 
judge is expected to play an active part in the investigation) even in the search 
for, evidence which from a purely formalist point of view might be regarded 
as irrelevant. In order properly to decide such cases and not to discredit the 
Soviet state by unnecessary hardships the Soviet judge has to look for evidence 
as to the motives which caused, say, some housewife with a speculative vein, 
to purchase some article, and later to part with it at a profit. In the Soviet con- 
ception of offences as a definite socio-economic complex, evidence may be 


1° pp. 96-7. 11 pp. 134-5. 
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relevant which in a formalist definition of crime would be irrelevant, but this 
does not affect the rules as to relevant and irrelevant evidence and certainly 
not the judicial appreciation of evidence given. The Soviet (and any other) 
judge himself, not his witnesses, has to appreciate whether or not a certain 
action performed with certain intentions constitutes an offence in the sense 
envisaged by the legislator; but if he would appreciate the reliability of some 
evidence given according to the social status of the witness, he would simply 
relapse into those ‘sociological’ conceptions of Justice of which Vyshinsky so 
strongly disapproves. In order to demonstrate the dependence of the appreci- 
ation of evidence on class-consciousness, Vyshinsky'? refers to the frequent 
cases of acquittal by juries in contradiction to the facts established by evidence: 
but what actually happens in such cases is a correction of the legal system 
according to the jurors’ (or judge’s) socio-political convictions, not a varying 
appreciation of the evidence as such. The former Attorney-General Vyshinsky 
would have been the last to approve of Soviet judges ‘correcting’ the estab- 
lished legal order by the subterfuge of allowing their socio-political convic- 
tions to influence the appreciation of evidence. 

Mr. Vyshinsky concentrates on explaining the general principles of Soviet 
Justice, at the expense of producing such specific traits of the Soviet Law of 
Evidence as would justify its interpretation as fundamentally different from that 
of other countries.1* Discussing what he considers to be correct and what 
mistaken in the views of non-Soviet, especially British and pre-revolutionary 
Russian authors, he explains the line taken by Soviet Law between the 
different conflicting views. Sometimes he adds impressive argumentation of 
his own, for example in rejecting the widespread theory according to which 
inconclusivenesss of evidence may be compensated for by its abundance. '* 
But, apart from the given ideological framework, there is no single argu- 
ment which could not be made within any modern system of law. The con- 
viction of the instigators and perpetrators of a murder in a lonely polar station, 
with the record of which the former Attorney-General concludes his book, 
would have been regarded as a remarkable achievement of any court aiming at 
the establishment of material truth in spite of all the difficulties caused by the 
circumstances of the case. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


12». 167. 

13 ‘The one instance (pp. 194-6) where such a fundamental difference is asserted, in 
that the.active part played by the Soviet judge in Civil Law proceedings allegedly 
implies a different approach to the issue of the burden of proof than in pureiy accus- 
atorial systems of procedure, involves the function of the courts, not the law of evidence 
applied by them. In the very decisions of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. which 
emphasize the need for the judge to exercise these powers (e.g. Resolution of the 
52nd Plenum, of October 28th, 1935, Collection of the Resolutions and Decisions of 
the Suprerne Court as in Force in 1946, p. 188) those powers of the Court are described 
as ‘helping the parties to the procedures’ in bringing forward evidence supporting their 
point of view. 

': 30. 























FROM SOVIET PERIODICALS 


CHANGE IN THE NATURE OF SOVIET COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


Extracts from Stages in the Development of the Soviet Collective Agreement 
by Proressor V. M. Docapov. Translated from Bulletin of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. (Economics and Law), 1948/2. 


During the first years of the New Economic Policy, the collective agree- 
ment became an extremely important source of labour law. It regulated a 
number of labour conditions in all the socialized enterprises, establishments 
and production units, as well as in the privately owned enterprises which | 
were permitted when the New Economic Policy was introduced... . 

Conditions of labour and of engagement of workers constituted the most 
important element of the collective agreement. The working out of these 
conditions was the basic purpose of concluding the agreement; its contents, 
however, were not limited to this. a 

The collective agreement also included terms providing for certain (not 
very numerous) mutual obligations of the parties to the agreement, for 
instance, an obligation on the part of the employer to deduct stated sums on 
behalf of the trade union for sickness benefit, rest homes, the upkeep of 
créches, schools, etc. 

The norms established in collective agreements had the same legal force 
as the norms issuing from state authorities. 

1. Article 28 of the Labour Legislation Code invalidates terms of a labour 
agreement not only if they are less favourable to the worker than the con- 
ditions laid down in the labour laws, but even if they are less favourable than 
the terms of the collective agreement. Thus the principle was proclaimed that 
conditions of labour laid down in collective agreements could not be cancelled 
by individual labour agreements. This principle invalidates any reference to 
the employee’s agreement to any deviation from the collective agreement to 
his detriment. Terms of an individual agreement which deviate from the 
collective agreement automatically become void and are replaced by the 
corresponding terms of the collective agreement. 

2. According to Article 15 of the Labour Legislation Code, the collective 
agreement ‘defines the content of future individual contracts of employment’. 
It would be more correct to say that the collective agreement defines the 
content of the rights and obligations of the parties to such labour law relation- 
ships as arise from individual labour agreements in enterprises covered by 
the collective agreement in question. If either side, employer or employee, 
does not fulfil his obligations under the collective agreement — this should 
have the same legal consequences as non-fulfilment of duties based on legal 
norms, for example the right to bring an action if the employer has paid the 
worker’s wages at a lower rate than that laid down in the collective agreement. 

? We reproduce here about half the original article, omitting mainly legal controver- 


sies of a technical character. The author’s footnotes are indicated by asterisks etc., and 
those of the editor by numbers. R.S 
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3. Article 134 of the Criminal Code of the R.S.F.S.R. (and the corres- 
ponding articles of the Criminal Codes of the other Union Republics) laid 
down the same penalties for malicious violation by the employer of a collective 
agreement concluded by him as for violation of the labour law. (Article 133 
of the Criminal Code.) Thus in this respect, too, the terms of the collective 
agreement were placed on the same plane as the norms issuing from state 
authorities. ... 

As is well known, the Decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
July 9th, 1925, provides for the introduction in all state establishments 
covered by state and local budgets of a system of state regulation of wages 
based on the establishment by the People’s Commissariat for Labour of fixed 
remuneration for each category of post.* This system was consistently applied 
during 1926 and 1927. In this way wages in the above establishments were 
thenceforth no longer regulated by collective agreements, but by norms 
issuing from a state authority — i.e. the People’s Commissariat for Labour. ... 

A consequence of the system of state wage standardization was the omission 
from the collective agreements for budget enterprises of the so-called rates 
section, i.e. of the clauses fixing wages. 

Subsequently the remuneration of accounting and office staff in self- 
supporting enterprises* ceased to be regulated by collective agreement; by 
the Decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. of February 
21st, 1933, such staff were also placed under the state wage standardization 
system ‘in order to do away with heterogeneity in rates of pay’. 

As the principle of planning became more firmly established throughout 
our national economy, the role of the collective agreement as a source of law 
became more and more restricted. Labour conditions came to be pre- 
dominantly regulated by normative acts (laws, orders, etc.) which permitted 
no deviation by contractual agreements, whether individual or collective. 

Clauses which either set forth, in greater or less detail, the contents of 
various normative acts (laws, etc.), or simply made direct reference to a 
particular normative act, became increasingly frequent and numerous in 
collective agreements. .. . 

Thus the significance of the collective agreement as a source of law 
gradually diminished... . 

There comes a period when collective agreements disappear from the 
scene: 1933 was the last year in which collective agreements were renewed 
on a large scale. In 1935 collective agreements were renewed only in a few 
industries. Thenceforth they were no longer renewed anywhere. 

The practice of concluding collective agreements was resumed in 1947 in 
connection with the problems of the new post-war five-year plan. In a 
Decision published on February 19th, 1947, the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. ‘following the precedent of former years, approved the proposal of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (VTsSPS) regarding the 

* There were seventeen categories (razryadi) covering all types of employment from 
the lowest unskilled jobs up to the highest executive, scientific, etc., posts. 

8 Khozraschotny enterprises had their own profit and loss account which had té be 


kept in balance, as distinct from the budget enterprises whose deficit was covered by 
the public authority concerned. 
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conclusion in 1947 of collective agreements between the managements of 
enterprises and the trade-union factory and works committees’.* 

It must be admitted, however, that the present-day collective agreements 
differ substantially from the old ones of the period in which they were very 
important as a source of law. 

The above decision quite clearly defines the tasks facing the present-day 
collective agreement. It states: “The conclusion of collective agreements is a 
most important measure aimed at ensuring the fulfilment and over-fulfilment 
of production plans, continued increase in the productivity of labour, improve- 
ment in the organization of work, and also an increase in the responsibility of 
the business organizations for the improvement of living conditions and 
cultural services for the workers and the technical and clerical staff of the 
enterprises.’ 

The achievement of these tasks is provided for by the inclusion in the 
collective agreements of a number of mutual obligations of the parties de- 
signed to apply various measures facilitating the fulfilment and over-fulfilment 
of the economic plans. 

It is precisely in these obligations that the centre of gravity of the present- 
day collective agreement lies; so does its significance as an important weapon 
in the campaign for the economic plan. 

Thus those new elements which appeared during the last few years of the 
existence of the old collective agreement, but, as we have seen, were not 
developed then, now appear in the present-day collective agreement in its 
fully developed form. 

It must be particularly stressed here that the above obligations of the 
parties to the present-day collective agreement are quite specific and their 
fulfilment does in fact facilitate the fulfilment and over-fulfilment of economic 
plans. 

Let us take as an example a few of the obligations placed on the manage- 
ment in the collective agreement drafted for the ‘J. V. Stalin’ artillery works 
of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Armaments: open-hearth furnace No. 5 is to be 
made automatic . . . capital repairs are to be carried out to electro-furnace 
No. 1; ...a school for young workers is to be built with accommodation for 
600 pupils; a building for a polyclinic serving the workers of the factory is to 
be built; one five-storey building, three two-storey buildings and three 
three-storey buildings with a total living space of 6000 square metres are to 
be built and put into use, etc. 

The specific nature of these obligations is obvious. Other mutual obliga- 
tions for the parties found in collective agreements are, as a rule, of the same 
nature. 

It might be asked whether collective agreements, in addition to obligations 
aimed at fulfilment and over-fulfilment of the economic plans, also include 
normative clauses designed to regulate the labour relationships between the 
enterprise and individual manual and office workers. 


* As is evident from the decision indicated no resumption of collective agreements 


ee for in non-productive establishments [uchrezhdeniye, = offices, institutions, 
etc.]}. 
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Although such clauses do exist, their number is very limited, and they deal 
with relatively unimportant matters. 

This can easily be established by study of the text of typical collective 
agreements confirmed by the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
together with the appropriate ministries. Some authors, however, attempt to 
describe even the present-day collective agreement as a normative document 
no less important as a source of labour law than the old collective agreement 
contracts. ; 

This is the view expressed, for example, by G. seeecenas in his-article 
“Legal Problems of the Collective Agreement’. . 

G. Moskalenko himself has to agree with Comrade Shvernik’s statement 
that the collective agreement has outlived its importance as a form of regulat- 
ing wages.t Comrade Moskalenko, however, considers that this only affects 
wages. In other respects the collective agreement has lost none of its impor- 
tance as a form of regulating labour conditions. 

In support of this statement, Comrade Moskalenko refers as an example to 
the collective agreement concluded in 1947 in the Kolomna locomotive 
works. He points out four legal norms contained in this collective agreement: 


(a) As the workers improve their qualifications, they are accordingly to 
be transferred to more skilled work, the rate category to be raised after the 
worker has passed a test. (Clause 13.) 

(b) Piece-workers doing work paid at a lower rate than the rate paid in their 
own category must receive a supplementary payment in addition to their 
piece-work earnings, equivalent to the difference between the pay fixed for 
their own rate category and the pay for the work they are doing (if the worker 
fulfils the output quota and on condition that the difference between the 
worker’s qualifications and the work he is doing is more than one grade). 
(Clause 14.) 

(c) If a revision of pay-norms arises from the application of a suggestion 
made by a worker, the worker who has made the suggestion shall remain at 
the previous rate for six months. 

(d) Workers who are engaged on heavy or-hot work and producing their 
quotas have priority for the issue of vouchers for rest homes and sanatoria. 
(Cl. 53.) 

Of the above four normative clauses, one, the third, simply repeats the 
legal norm, and consequently is not the result of a negotiated agreement (see 
Article 34 of ‘Instructions for remuneration for inventions, technical improve- 
ments and suggestions for rationalization’, approved by the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. on January 22nd, 1942. Collection of 
Laws and Decrees, No. 10, Art. 178.) Three clauses remain, therefore, which 
relate to admittedly fairly important, but isolated, individual matters. 

And this is all that Comrade Moskalenko could point out, after carefully 
searching the present-day collective agreement for legal norms. As a result, 


+ N. M. Suvernik, ‘The Tasks of the Trade Unions in the light of the Decisions of 
= XVIII Congress of the C.P.S.U. (B.)’ in Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., 1949, 
0. 4, p. 5. 
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contrary to his own standpoint, he has merely confirmed the view that the 
present-day collective agreement plays a very modest part as a source 
of law.} 

However, this assertion makes it essential to stress all the more strongly, 
and repeatedly, the enormous politico-economic significance of the present- 
day collective agreement as an agreement establishing mutual obligations of 
the parties to carry out measures facilitating the fulfilment and over-fulfilment 
of economic plans, further increase in the productivity of labour, and also 
improvement in living conditions and cultural services for manual and office 
workers. 

A comparison of this description of the functions of the collective agreement 
with the definition contained in Article 15 of the Labour Code quoted above 
will be sufficient to make obvious the difference between the present-day 
collective agreement and the agreement of the period in which it acted as a 
normative regulation of all aspects of labour law relationships. 

From the point of view of the Law, the present-day collective agreement 
represents a combination oi legal and non-legal elements. 

The normative clauses of the collective agreement (as we have seen, not at 
all numerous), have the force of legal norms — that legal force which has 
been discussed in detail above in the consideration of the collective agreement 
in the first period of the New Economic Policy, when the most important 
place in it was occupied by the comprehensive standardization of labour 
conditions. 

With regard to the mutual obligations of the parties, which constitute the 
principal element of the present-day collective agreement, obligations of the 
management are legally binding: non-fulfilme:t involves administrative or 
even criminal proceedings against the culprit in accordance with Article 134 
of the Criminal Code of the R.S.F.S.R., which retains its full force (and the 
corresponding articles of the criminal codes of the other Union republics). 

Obligations of the trade union (factory and works committees) as laid down 
in the collective agreement are of a purely social and politico-moral nature. 
Failure to fulfil them does not entail the application of any legal sanctions. 
In particular, there cannot be even any suggestion of any kind of material 
responsibility of Trade Unions in respect of collective agreements: Art. 20 
of the Labour Law Code remains in force. 

A considerable part of the obligations of individual manual and office 
workers in the collective agreement also has a politico-moral character, for 
instance the obligation to use the working day more fully (povishat svoi 
rabochi den), to produce no rejects, to carry out production assignments 
conscientiously and on time, to take good care of equipment, instruments, 
materials and other property of the enterprise as being sacred socialist pro- 
perty.§ Non-fulfilment of such obligations by the individual manual or office 
workers is followed by legal proceedings only in so far as violation of the 


} The picture does not change even if in some collective agreement there may be 


found two or three normative clauses additional to those pointed out by comrade 
Moskalenko. 


§ Cf. Art. 30 of the collective agreement of the Kolomna locomotive works, 1947. 
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collective agreement is accompanied by simultaneous violation of a norm 
established by a law (in the broad sense of the word). . . .4 

The present-day collective agreement usually includes norms -regulating 
the remuneration of labour (rate systems, with coefficients and grades, pro- 
gressive scales, etc.). These norms, however, are not the result of the col- 
lective agreement contract. They originate from the appropriate state 
authorities. The inclusion of such norms in collective agreements is intended, 
by acquainting all employed in the enterprise with them, to facilitate the 
mobilization of manual and office workers in the campaign for the plan. .. . 





PROF. KEDROV ON PHILOSOPHY AND NATIONAL 
SELF-ASSERTION 


Extracts from Critical remarks on Philosophical Topics, by Pror. B. M. Keprov. 
Translated from Questions of Philosophy, 1948, No. 1. 


Introductory Note. The article of Prof. Kedrov, who is the chief editor 
of the journal Voprosi Filosofit (Questions of Philosophy) consists of three 
parts under the sub-headings: ‘Excesses' and Rushing from one Extreme 
to another’, ‘On the Conditions and Prerequisites of the Origin of Dialectical 
Materialism’, and ‘Dialectical and Metaphysical Treatment of the Leap in 
the Development of Philosophy’ (which, according to Zhdanov’s speech, 
reported at an earlier place in this Journal, was represented by the rise of 
Marxism). Here we reproduce only about a quarter of the whole article, 
namely the most important passages from the first, and from the second 
half of the second section (the first half is devoted to polemical observations 
of a more general character), mainly in order to illustrate the way in which 
philosophical principles are now being discussed in the U.S.S.R. in 
relation to the issue of national self-assertion. Kedrov’s notes are indicated 
by asterisks, etc. 

Prof. Maximov, the main object of Prof. Kedrov’s attacks (which we 
reproduce only in part) was the main editor of the periodical Pod Znamenem 
Marxisma (Under the Banner of Marxism) which ceased publication in 1944. 
He is a leading representative of the tendency sometimes prevailing amongst 
Soviet philosophers to submit the achievements of modern physics 
(especially of the Theory of Quanta) to the test of their coincidence, or 
otherwise, with what is regarded as the essence of Dialectical Materialism.’ 
A conflict between Prof. Maximov and the editors of the Voprosi Filosofi 
arose just before the publication of the issue from which we are quoting. 
In the preceding issue (1947, No. 2) the journal had published, as a 


* i.e. not only laws enacted by the Supreme Soviet, but also Government Decrees. 

1 Peregibi: lit. sharp turns. In Soviet usage this term has acquired a specific meaning 
which is well illustrated by Prof. Kedrov’s use of it. 

? On these earlier discussions, since the days when the Theory of Relativity was 


questioned, see R. Schlesinger’s report in Zeitschrift fuer Sozialforschung, Paris-New 
York, vol. 1939, No. 1-2. 
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| basis for discussion, a paper by M. A. Markov on the character of physical 
knowledge which clearly rejected any criticism of physical theories — 
as distinct from their philosophical interpretations — according to general 
philosophical preconceptions. Prof. Maximov wrote a contribution to the 
discussion, but withdrew it from the philosophical journal in order to 


. publish it (in an extremely sharp and aggressive form) in Literaturnaya 
; Gazeta (No. 40, May 19th, 1948) where it was not published as a mere 
2 contribution to a current discussion but with the approval of the editors 


(on this conflict see the Editorial Observations in Voprosi Filosofii, 1948, 
No. 1, pp. 225-32). Prof. Maximov has since continued to use this forum 
for attacks upon the allegedly undialectical and alien character of certain 
modern theories in physics. ’ 
Early in 1949 the assault on ‘cosmopolitan’ tendencies was greatly accentu- 
ated, beginning with an attack on a group of dramatic critics. In March it 
spread to include Prof. Kedrov and his closest collaborators, who were 
severely censured at Party meetings in the philosophical institutes and in 
the press, including the official organ of the Party’s propaganda department, 
Kulturai Zhizn (Culture and Life) of March roth. The main criticisms were 


yr of Kedrov’s recent books which had allegedly belittled Russian science and 
“e had described it as dependent upon international science. But the attacks 
e included his editing of Voprosi Filosofii and the article reproduced in part 
al below, which was castigated by Academician M. Mitin (Literaturnaya 
in Gazeta, March gth) as an attempt to halt the struggle against servility to 
h, alien culture. In a letter to the Editorial Board of Kultura i Zhizn (March 
of 22nd) Kedrov writes: 
e, ... ‘I consider it my Party duty to declare that I fully agree with this 
id criticism [in Kultura i Zhizn of March roth] and decisively condemn the 
ns preaching of inimical cosmopolitan views which I permitted. The danger 
ch of such views has become particularly evident now, when our Party and 
in our whole Soviet people are conducting a resolute campaign along the 
ed whole ideological front against rotted bourgeois ideology, against bourgeois 
; cosmopolitanism as an ideological weapon of American imperialism. In 
we these circumstances the slightest propaganda of cosmopolitan views is a 
em direct betrayal of the cause of communism, a direct departure from the 
14. principles of Marxism-Leninism. Any error of a cosmopolitan character 
pst is not only a theoretical one, but also a political one, since it is directly 
ics harmful to the work of nurturing Soviet patriotism in our Soviet people. 
or This is precisely the character of the mistakes I made, and primarily of the 
m.? anti-Marxist thesis I propounded, that questions of priority are not essential 
ofii to the history of science... . 
ng. ‘The root of my errors is in that I violated the Leninist principle of party 
sa spirit in philosophy and deviated towards bourgeois objectivism and 
apoliticism. I completely accept as applying to me Comrade A. A. Zhdanov’s 
Ss. . ° . . . . 
ies observation at the philosophical discussion that the roots of the mistakes 
made by a number of our philosophers are ‘insufficient understanding of 
sm the foundations of Marxism-Leninism, and the presence of remains of the 


influence of bourgeois ideology’. I consider it my serious fault that I did 
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not timeously heed the voice of Party criticism and did not instantly 
abandon my defective views.’ R. S. 


The Extracts from Prof. Kedrov’s Article. 


... It is particularly characteristic of the metaphysical thinker that he 
rushes from one extreme to another, the direct opposite of the first. When a 
person who neither knows nor understands dialectics realizes that he has made 
a mistake when he insisted on one extreme, he attempts to correct the mis- 
take, and immediately, as is most natural to him, rolls off to afi exactly 
opposite position and falls into another extreme. This change-over to a directly 
opposite position but one which is equally one-sided and consequently 
metaphysical, is logically quite a proper phenomenon for one who thinks not 
dialectically but metaphysically. For the metaphysical thinker there is even 
a certain consistency in this rushing about. When Engels wrote that ‘in- 
correct thought, if consistently pursued to the end, inevitably leads, according 
to a long-familiar dialectical law, to results which are the exact opposite of the 
starting-point’,* he was not writing in vain. 

Let me give a few examples of this kind of rushing from one extreme to 
another. Before the statement of the Central Committee of the Party concern- 
ing the mistakes in Volume III of the History of Philosophy,*® some of our 
historians of philosophy used to exaggerate the significance of Hegelian 
dialectics in general, and its role in the history of the origin of Marxist 
philosophy in particular. On the other hand, after this statement, some 
philosophers understood that their task was at all costs to discover in every- 
thing an even purely external resemblance to what Hegel said, and on these 
grounds to proclaim as Hegelianism and Menshevizing Idealism‘ anything 
which was even superficially reminiscent of Hegel’s system of the categories 
of dialectical logic. Precisely thus they willy-nilly continued to make Hegel 
the focus of their attention, as before, retaining as a ‘criterion’ for evaluating 
the position of this or that Soviet philosopher his attitude to Hegel; whereas 
formerly they had stressed mainly the positive and progressive sides of Hegel’s 
teaching, hardly seeing the darker sides, now they began to stress only the 
negative and reactionary. Clearly this was rushing from side to side, having 
nothing in common with the Leninist method of evaluating the sources of 
Marxism. 

... As a striking example of such rushing from one extreme to another let 
us take the fact that frequently those who only yesterday were obsequious to 
everything alien® are today (as was reported in the newspaper Culture and 
Life) removing the portrait of the great Galileo from the wall and carrying it 
away, on the ground that he was not a Russian, while, according to their false 
notions, to struggle against obsequiousness means to reject wholesale even 
the valuable and the positive in what has been done by foreign scholars. All 


* F. ENGELS, Dialectics of Nature (Russian ed. of 1948), p. 38. 

3 See above, p. 40. 

* Menshevistvuyushchii idealism: UsHakov’s dictionary (1938) gives for this phrase 
‘an idealist-Menshevik counter-revolutionary distortion of Marxism’. 


5 Inostranshchina: inostranny = foreign, lit. ‘other-country’: the ending shchina denotes 
a comprehensiveness in a derogatory sense. 
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this results from a failure to understand the real line of our party, which is to 
acknowledge the right of every nation and every people, including, of course, 
our Russian people, to the real contribution it has made to the science and 
culture of its own country and of all mankind. Hence we must resolutely 
struggle against obsequiousness, we must defend the prestige of our native 
science and its well-merited priority-claims over foreign science; this is one of 
our most important tasks . .. We combine this campaign with a genuine inter- 
nationalism, with an acknowledgement of the real merits of every people, with 
a firm repression of any attempt to belittle, in the interests of particular 
countries, what has been done by other peoples, for example, to belittle in the 
interests of the West what has been done by the creative genius of the Russian 
people. 

In this connection let us consider a specific case from the field of our 
philosophical work. 

Until recently we had individual philosophers who openly preached, and 
even found theoretical grounds for, the necessity of slavishly following bour- 
geois foreign scholarship. Such theoretical justification for servility towards 
everything alien was preached, for instance, for many years in the Moscow 
State University by Prof. A. A. Maximov, who tried to bring up our young 
Soviet people in this spirit. For instance, after teaching the history and 
philosophy of natural science in the Moscow State University for seven years, 
Prof. Maximov (as director of this course) gave the following statement of his 
principles: 

Our natural science has been until now, and still is, weaker than that of 
other countri¢s. We are learning from foreign science, and must continue 
to do so. This dependence is expressed by the fact that we send both our 
senior and our junior scholars abroad to perfect themselves, as well as in 
the part played in our country by foreign scientific and educational liter- 
ature, and in a number of other ways. It is not only impossible for us to 
give up all connections with other countries, but on the contrary, our 
success in building socialism directly depends on the degree to which we 
assimilate all the positive achievements of Western and American science, 
and on the rapidity with which we do this. For this reason, we have been 
learning from foreign science, and will continue to do so.t 


This is neither a slip of the tongue, nor the result of careless thinking, but 
the programme of a professor who considers himself a Marxist, a programme 
according to which young Soviet cadres have for years been educated, before 
and after its publication, under the guise of Marxism (‘under the banner of 
Marxism’). The whole programme reeks of the motto ‘Let’s get our training 
from capitalism’ . . . It might be said: ‘But surely that was said twenty years 
ago!’ True, but the man preaching this theory of servility has nowhere sub- 
jected his previous mistaken attitude to criticism, while the fruits of his 
twenty years of activity, the poisonous seeds of servility towards bourgeois 
science, abundantly scattered in the minds of Soviet people in the name of 
Marxism, are undoubtedly revealing themselves even today. . . . 


+ Under the Banner of Marxism, 1928, No. 12, p. 223. 
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The slanderous assertion that our native science was weaker than that of 
other countries ‘now’ (in 1928!) was made at a time when the scientific schools 
of Soviet scholars were doing splendid work and were flourishing, playing 
a leading part in world science: those of Academicians I. P. Pavlov (physiology, 
the higher nervous system), A. N. Krylov (mechanics), A. E. Favorsky, 
N. D. Zelinsky, A. E. Arbuzov (organic chemistry),.A. N. Bakh (bio- 
chemistry), N. S. Kurnakov (physico-chemical analysis), V. I. Vernadsky 
(biogeochemistry), A. E. Fersman (geochemistry), V. R. Williams (science of 
the soil), A. N. Severtsev (evolutionary morphology) — splendid and numer- 
ous schools of Soviet physicists, Soviet mathematicians, Soviet botanists, 
Soviet geologists; when the great Russian naturalist and innovator I. V. 
Michurin was bringing about a revolution in agro-biology, — in short, at a 
time when Soviet science was clearly demonstrating to the whole world that 
it was exceptionally progressive, that it had without any doubt won a position 
ahead of bourgeois science. We are not speaking now of the ideological side 
of the matter, of the fact that Soviet natural science as a whole was directly 
under the beneficial influence of the world-outlook of the Bolshevik Party — of 
dialectical materialism — while bourgeois natural science was hopelessly 
floundering deeper and deeper in an overwhelming crisis produced in the 
circumstances of the general crisis of capitalism and of increasingly active 
philosophical reaction. 

Now, when our country and our people, under the guidance of the Bol- 
shevik Party, are campaigning against servility — that shameful survival from 
the accursed past — Professor Maximov is trying to ‘reform’, without, how- 
ever, critically revising and stirring over the old theoretical baggage accumu- 
lated through the years. Instead, he has fallen into the other extreme, and has 
uttered loud praise in all keys to those whom he yesterday contemptuously 
rated lower than foreign science. In so far as this sharp change was not pre- 
ceded by a preliminary honest and frank renunciation of the author’s former 
theoretical attitude, and took place without the slightest attempt to subject 
his previous views to criticism and self-criticism, Professor Maximov has not 
in fact made a complete and sharp break with the convictions he cherished for 
many years. In essence, the author has swept from one extreme to another, 
instead of finally reaching the right viewpoint through criticism of his own 
extremely crude mistakes. 

Having shown himself incapable of taking up the correct position with 
regard to the fight against servility, Professor Maximov thought that his task 
was to offer every kind of exaggerated tribute to the great Russian thinkers and 
scientists of the past, to gloss over their inconsistencies and vacillations, to 
groom and tidy them until they looked like consistent materialists, like dialec- 
tical materialists, which, of course, they never were. In accordance with this 
... in his recently published book An Outline of the History of the Struggle for 
Materialism in Russian Natural Science,{ Professor Maximov uses every means 


t We are riot discussing this book as a whole here. It undoubtedly contains much 
valuable matter, chiefly in the section of ample factual and biographical material 
collected by the author, and referring to individual Russian scholars. Here, however, 
we are only concerned with the premises of the author, what may be called his theoret- 
ical attitude. 
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of toning down, and even simply justifies, any deviation from materialism by 
such great chemists as Butlerov and Mendeleyev; he calls Chernyshevsky 
plainly a ‘dialectical materialist’ (p. 178), attributes to Herzen what was done 
only by Marx and Engels (p. 145), and so on... A. A. Maximov supposes that 
to show Russian thinkers and scientists as they really were would be to belittle 
their importance; as though this were not sufficient for the glory of Russian 
science. This point of view, however, is nothing else than the obverse side 
of that very servility, a manifestation of that very lack of respect for Russian 
science, ignorance of, and failure to understand, its true importance. 

In his correct attempt to prove that the Russian materialist philosophers 
relied on Russian rather than on foreign science, Professor Maximov has 
recourse to such unscientific methods and arguments that he clearly dis- 
credits his avowed purpose. It is well known that the buoyant rise of Russian 
natural science began in the ’sixties of the nineteenth century; an excellent 
account of this is given by K. A. Timiryazev in his The Development of Natural 
Science in Russia in the Sixties. But it is equally well known that the Russian 
revolutionary democrats were unable to take part in this rise, or make use of 
it, since some of them had by this time gone to an early grave (Belinsky in 
1848, Dobrolyubov in 1861), others were in prison, and subsequently were 
exiled (Chernyshevsky in 1862). The author, however, seems to have con- 
sidered it his duty to prove at all costs that the above Russian thinkers relied 
on the Russian natural scientists, that this had to be, otherwise it would be 
found that Russian progressive philosophers relied on foreign natural science 
alone, and the aim of the book would not be justified. But what if Belinsky 
died in 1848? This historical fact does not embarrass our author in the least. 
He deals with it quite simply; he transfers Belinsky from the first half of the 
nineteenth century to the second, places him at the beginning of the fourth 
part of his book, which is entitled ‘Leading Figures* of Science — Materialists 
of the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century’. Having performed this oper- 
ation, in the section entitled .“Conclusion’, the author draws the following 
general conclusion: ‘The revolutionary Raznochintsy’ democrats Belinsky, 
Dobrolyubov, Chernyshevsky based their work on the natural science of other 
countries as well as on the achievements of Russian scholars like Sechenov, 
Mechnikov, Méndeleyev, Timiryazev.’§ 

This conclusion is the logical outcome of the author’s unscientific approach 
to the history of Russian science, an approach which is essentially not a 
demonstration of the situation as it really was, but an embellishment of histor- 
ical truth, which is depicted as the author himself would like it to appear, and 
as he thinks it ought to be... . 

This kind of rushing from side to side commonly happens to some critics 
and editors. At first they hit one extreme, for instance they praise up to the 


* Korifei: metaphor from Greek choral singing, parallel to a ‘leader’ of an orchestra. 

* Raznochintsy, persons not belonging to one of the established estates. Historically, 
the ‘ Raznochintsy’ intellectuals formed the bridge between the period when opposition 
against T'sarism was based upon oppositional aristocrats, such as the Decembrists, 
and the modern, bourgeois or working-class, revolutionaries. 


§ A. A. Maximov, An Outline of the History of the Struggle for Materialism in 
Russian Natural Science, p. 482, 1947. 
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skies some work which they know to be of poor quality — (as happened in 
1946 with the laudatory reviews of G. F. Alexandrov’s History of Western 
European Philosophy, which appeared in Bolshevik and other periodicals). 
Next, having discovered this error, the critic-reviewer, ‘to straighten his line’, 
begins to beat the retreat and in doing so discloses a tendency to tear to pieces 
some republished philosophical work without serious. analysis of it, and 
sometimes even without sufficient reason. In fact, however, instead of 
straightening his line, he turns off it again, but in a different direction. 

There is one reason for this rushing from one extreme to another — actual 
ignorance of Marxist dialectics (actual and not formal knowledge is pre- 
cisely what we have in view), a tendency to subjectivism and metaphysics. 
Such is the logical basis of any rushing from one side to another, of any 
excess. ... 

It must be fully stressed here that, as always in the fight against bourgeois 
cosmopolitanisra and servility to other countries, a knowledge of Marxist 
dialectics and the ability to make sound use of it do, in fact, play an extremely 
important part. For it occasionally happens that in the fight against cosmo- 
politanism, against the kindred servility towards everything alien, in the 
struggle to show the true role and significance of Russian national culture, 
some of the leaders of this campaign are to some extent beginning to pay 
tribute to nationalism, are losing sight of the Marxist approach to the problem, 
are secretly replacing the fundamental scientific Marxist analysis of events 
from the point of view of the class content of various trends in ideas, by an 
exclusively national analysis; in this very way the national form becomes 
detached from the class content, and contrasted with the latter as something 
more essential, definitive, fundamental. 

But a rejection of class analysis as a fundamental criterion in defining the 
character of some historical event or trend in ideas inevitably leads to a 
rejection of the principles of historical materialism, and to the beginning 
of an idealist treatment of historical phenomena instead of a materialist 
one. 

As an example of this we can point to the tendency already noted to explain 
the origin and development of materialism in Russia not by the historical 
circumstances of class struggle, but by a tendency towards a materialist world- 
outlook which is supposed to be age-old in the Russian people... . 

. . . In his speech at the philosophical discussion, Comrade Zhdanov 
recalled the words of Lenin that ‘materialism carries with it, so to speak, party 
spirit, compelling one, in any evaluation of events, to take up directly and 
openly the viewpoint of a definite social group’.® 

But three months after the philosophical discussion, Professor Maximov, 
who is of course well versed in these propositions of Lenin’s, begins a 
mumbling preaching of something about the purely Russian, ‘popular’ char- 
acter of materialist philosophy. Why, this can even lead to the assertion that 


® Cf. the commentary on Zhdanov’s speech, note 8, p. 45 and the text following. The 
attack on Kedrov may perhaps be described as an incident in a transition, now: being 
completed by Soviet materialism, from a class to a society as its ‘definite social group’. 


(J. M.) 
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the Russians are by nature hostile (by their spirit!) to capitalism, that they 
have by nature an innate tendency to Socialism, and so on. ... 

Soviet philosophers must permit no rushing from one extreme to another, 
and no excesses in any direction, even by a hairsbreadth. An utter and com- 
plete rout on the one hand of the gravest danger of our time — homeless 
cosmopolitanism,® linked with servility to everything alien—and on the 
other hand, of the remnants of nationalism and of kindred attempts to return 
to the idealist concepts of the reactionary Slavophils and Narodniki,’® will 
be possible only from the Marxist, scientific standpoint. . . . 
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